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C.8. GREELEY, 
President 


Provident Savings 1nstitution 
No. 518 Olive street, St. Louis. 


A. B. THomson, 
Cash 


GENERAL BaNEING BUSINESS. 


Spel neues given to Collections 








Business College, 
Cleveland, O. 

The place to secure a thorough Business 

Education or prepare to teach Spencerian 

<r ee Address Piatt R. SPENCER. 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 





CHICAGO. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
Ni da Wistn Soapiaanenvebess o<ncsoscaesine 50 
NUL Wetec dshegs on wetegatacgesssee<dsars2> 1 00 
Common School ‘Edition were panesdccceed $1 50 
Counting House Edition.................0+ -- 300 
Dnata caisiae thes S¥ptoeche cose ee eee cess 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Pablisher. 
209 N. Fourth Street, St. Lonis, Mo. 





9-9 

$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HaLuett & Co. 

Portland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 





WAVERLY HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A first-class Hotel, facing the Ocean, open all 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 


cluding hot and cold sea-water baths. Send fer 


circular. 
13-4 14-4 


J.L. BRYANT. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Seheole Fire eo Farms, ply FULLY 
t Free. 


NTED. 
WYANDUZEN & TIFT Cincinasti, O 





JUST ISSUED! 


BALDWIN’S 
Art of School 
Management. 








PRICE, BY MAIL, $7.50. 





This work has been adop- 
ted for use in the Kirksville 
Normal School, Cape Cirard- 
eau Normal School, and War- 
rensburg Normal School, as 
well as many public schools 
throughout the State. 

Address the Agent, 


L. S. HOLDEN, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
State University of Jowa, Lowa City, 





Collegiate Department 


Has four courses of study: Classical, Scientific, 
Philosophical and Engineering. 

Tuition, $25.00 a year. County representa- 
tives, $10.00 a year. 


Law Department. 

Course, one or two years, at option, admits to 
the bar. Tuition, $50.0%a year, Wm. G. Ham- 
mond, LL.D., Chancellor, 


Medical Department. 


Lecture course of two or three years. Annu- 
al fees for lectures, $25.00. O. T. Gillett, M. D., 
Secretary. 


Homeopathic Medical Department. 


Lecture course of two or three years. Annual 
fees for lectures, $25.00 A.C. Cowperthwaite, 
M. D., Dean. 

For catalogue, apply to 

3.1L. PICKARD, President. 
Pall term begins Sept. 14, 1880. 





18-614-8 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Courses oF Stupy: 


ie Course. leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Eng’r. 


li. wid os sss Chemist. 

IV. Ly *9 el Eng’r of Mines. 

wa ae - "es Architect. 

VI. - fg #9 Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


Trinity College, 


XAMINATIONS for admission will be held 
4 at Hartford on Monday and Tuesday, June 
27 and 23; also on “eptember 13 and 14. Com- 
mencement is Thursday June 30, 1831. For 
scholarships and for catalogues, application 
should be <4 to the President, 
ue .R. PYNCHON, D. D., LL.D. 


ROOKLYN,N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1881). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (Ii 
= _ friends in Brooklyn, mail Pex nis this 
urna 











NIVERSITY OF BERReee 4. ie 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. 
, Chancellor. Tuition free to all. 


1% ° con 
fee incidental expenses. 


All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, age Agricultural, and Pre- 


paratory Course Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet ‘ca apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

for the special | prepeention of teachers. The 
full course of study — three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who pledge themselves to teach 
in the State; to others, $30 per year. High 
School Department offers the best advantages 
for Pgh pee for coll or for business. Tui- 
tion: year. Grammar School Depart- 
ment furuishes excellent facilities for obtaining 

ng Em oe education. Tuition, $25 per 
veer begin Nov. 22, 1880 and March 7 
ig. Form 





18-10 12 


1 AM SOLE ACENT 
FOR THE 


Eldridge, Victor, Dauntless, 
Chicago Singer, Remington, 
and New Weed 


Sewing Machines! 





And Special Agent for the following : 
Singer, New American, 
* Automatic, St. John, White, 
Wilson, Davis: Crown, 
Whitney, New Home. 
Domestic, Grover & Baker, 
Florence, Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, and Wardwell. 


Allof which I am prepared to furnish at Whole- 
sale und Retail, and parts, repairs, needles and 
supplies for all. g>Special prices given to 
teachers. $18 to$30 buys a new machine. 


L. L. RICHMOND, 
311 and 313 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
13-11] 14-4 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


921 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 


H S. STEPHENS, Vice President. 
14-2 14-8 


New Etotel. 


PLUMER’S., 


(Late American House) Op. Independence Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
J. P. PLUMER, 


Unsurpassed by any hotel in the city, and 
justly pronounced a model establishment in all 
that can contribute to the comfort of its patrons. 

13-6 


r day at home. Samples worth 
5 to $20 it Poon Addres Srimsen = Co.; 
Portland, Maine. 13-10 
$7 A WEEK. $12 aday at home ssa is 

Costly outfit free. Address Taux & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 








Proprietor. 








HOPE ™::DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the ° 
work of the Natural Dram. Remain in 

without aid, and are 
versanion and even whis ——- We re- 








Con- 





postions a ecdrens Edwin C. Hews, 
President, 


to those using them. Paend tana a's 


BW. Comer Sth © tex s Jo. 
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McCuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the most attractive series published. 
They cover a wider range of the best English Literature than any other series. 
They contain selections from more than QQO standard authors. 

They are better and more profusely illustrated than any other series. 

They are embellished with 250 new engravings by 6Q of the best American 


artists. 


They are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. 
The Typography, Printing and Binding, are in the highest style of the book-mak- 


ing art. 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS. 
From the Report of Committee on Course of Study. 


“Your Committee being of the opinion that in the 
matter of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and 
expecially in its features of review lessons, the Revised 
edition of McGuftey’s Series ot Readers is much superior 
to Appletons’, recommend to the Board the introduction 
of McGuftvy’s Revised Readers in place of the old series 
now in use, on the terms contained in the proposition of 
the publishers.” JAMES P. MAGINN, 

EDW. HUMMELL, WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, JOHN GILWEE, 
Of the Committee on Course of Study. 


——0 —— 

The above report of the Committee on Course 
of Study was accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers adopted for the St. Louis public schools 
by a vote of 18 to 6, Aug. 24, 1880. 


1,000,000 {Over One Million Already Introduced. | 














CITY OF CINCINNATI. 
From Report of Text Book Committee. 

We believe that the Revised Series of McGuffey’s Readers 
are the best adapted to the requirements of the schools. 

The demand for fresh reading matter is fully and well sup- 
plied; while there are many advantages gained by the reten- 
tion of the same plan and gradation which have always here- 
tofore proved so weil adapted to our course of study. 

All other series presented have the fatal defect of consist- 
ing of only five books, and not sufficient reading matter. Our 
course of study requires six books and the full amount of 
reading matter contained in McGuffey’s series. * * 

We therefore recommend the substitution of McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers for the series in use; and that the proposi- 
tion of the publishers, herewith submitted, for supplying 
the same be accepted: W. H. MORGAN, Chairman. 

SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr., E.C. WILLIAMS, 

W. W. MORROW, of Com. on Course of Study and 

June 28, 1880. Text Books. 

ee) oe 

The report of the Committe was accepted, and 
McGuffey’s Readers adopted by a vote of 28 to 1. 





Exchange. Introduction. 


McCUFFEY’S REVISED FIRSTREADER, .!0 -16 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, .I5 30 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER, .20 -42 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED FOURTH READER .25 -50 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, .50 72 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, ,40 -85 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED ECLECTIC Spelier, .10 A8 


CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
San Francisco, Car., May 12th, 1880: } 
At a meeting of the Board of Education held on the 
3d inst.,a proposition was received trom Messrs. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., offering McGurrrey’s Rervisep 
Reapers for use in the public schools of this city. 
After propositions were read from other publishers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the 
following resolution: 
Resolved. That the contract for Readers be awarded 
to Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. of Cincinnati, on the terms 
of their proposition, and that McGuffey’s Revised Read- 





ers be and the same are hereby adopted for use in the 
| public schools of the city and county of San Francisco, 
| for the next four years, commencing July Ist, 1880. 

| (Signed,) GEORGE BEANSTON, Sec’y. 
The above resolution was adopted, and Mc- 
|Guffey’s Revised Readers are now in exclusive 
| use in the San Francisco Public Schools. 


1,000,000 


McCuffey’s Revised Readers were first issued only a little more than one year ago. Within this short period they 
have been adopted and introduced by the Boards of Education of the following important Cities and Towns— 





A SUBSTANTIAL AND SIGNIFICANT RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIOR INTRINSIC MERITs: 


NEW YORK CITY, 
HOBOKEN, 

FORT WAYNE, 
SANDUSKY, 
OSKALOOSA, 
CHILICOTHE, Ohio, 
GREENVILLE, Michigan, 
MEXICO, Missouri, 
NEWPORT, Kentucky, 
GREENSBURG, Indiana, 
ANTRIM, New Hampshire, 
WILMINGTON, Illinois, 
LOS ANGELES, California, 
URBANA, Illinois, 
CALIFORNIA, Pennsylvania, 
NEWARK, Ohio, 
SCANDIA, Kansas, 
SAVANNAH, Mo., 
BUCYRUS, Ohio, 
MASSILLON, Ohio, 
BROOKLYN,N. Y., 
PATERSON, N. J., 
BURLINGTON, Iowa, 
PARIS, Kentucky, 

IOWA CITY, 
CARROLTON, Georgia, 
WICHITA, Kansas, 
ZANESVILLE, Ohio, 
CARROLL CITY, Indiana, 
GEORGETOWN, Kentucky, 
FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., 
COLUMBUS, Indiana, 
FLUSHING, N. Y., 
CARBONDALE, Illinois, 


And 500 other large Cities and Towns. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnat/ and New York. 


ST. LOUIS, 
LITCHFIELD, Illinois, 
GAMBIER, Ohio, 
CANTON, Ohio, 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo., 
HUTCHINSON, Kansas, 
SHELBYVILLE, Tenn,, 
SOUTH BEND, Indiana, 
REMINGTON, Ind., 
EFFINGHAM, Kansas, 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio, 
MIDDLETON, Mass., 
ANDERSON, Ind., 
HAMILTON, O., 
MANSFIELD, O., 
GALLATIN, Mo., 
SACRAMENTO, Cal., 
CHARLESTON, Illinois, 
LEXINGTON, Ky., 
DAYTON, Ohio, 
RICHMOND, Ind., 
CONCORDIA, Kansas, 
CYNTHIANA, Ky., 
CORNING, Iowa, 
WATERVILLE, Kansas, 
WADSWORTH, Ohio, 
EATON, Ohio, 
CONNERSVILLE, Ind., 
CUTHBERT, Ga., 
CLARKSVILLE, Tenn., 
ASHLAND, Miss., 
PIERCE CITY, Mo., 
CHATTANOOGA, 
EAST SAGINAW, Mich., 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa, 
PORTSMOUTH, Ohio, 
VALPARAISO, Ind., 
ATLANTIC, Iowa, 
SEYMOUR, Ind., 
AMERICUS, Ga., 
BYHALIA, Miss., 
ELK FALLS, Kansas, 
ESSEX, Iowa, 
OBERLIN, Kansas, 
FINDLAY, Ohio, 
TROY, Ohio, 
CIRCLEVILLE, Ohio, 
CARLINVILLE, Illinois, 
OLAMON, Maine, 
TERRE HAUTE, 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo., 
WHITESVILLE, Mo., 
ASHTABULA, Ohio, 
XENIA, Ohio, 

ST. JAMES, N. Y., 
SULLIVAN, Ind., 
CLINTON, Illinois, 
TAUNTON, Mass., 
COLUMBUS, Kansas, 
COLUMBIANA, Ohio, 
GALION, Ohio, 
CONNEAUT, Ohio, 
WARSAW, Indiana, 


MOORESVILLE, Indiana, 


TOPEKA, Kansas, 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, 
JOLIET, 

ST. CHARLES, Mo., 
DANVILLE, Ky., 
OWINGSVILLE, Ky., 
MANCHESTER, Tenn., 
LACON, Illinois, 
CARMI, Illinois, 

CLAY CITY, Illinois, 
PAOLA, Kansas, 
WAUSEON, Ohio, 
WASHINGTON, C. H., Ohio, 
RAVENNA, Ohio, 
SIDNEY, Indiana, 
HARTFORD CITY, Ind., 
PIQUA, Ohio, 
WOOSTER, Ohio, 
DUBLIN, Indiana, 
FRANKLIN, Indiana, 


. MOUND CITY, Mo., 


PRINCETON, Mo., 
CARLISLE, Ky., 
ELIZABETHTOWN, Ky., 
CYNTHIANA, Ky.. 
SALEM, Illinois, 
COLUMBIA, Illinois, 
ASTORIA, Illinois, 
ELDORADO, Kansas, 
NORWALK, Ohio, 
COVINGTON, Ohio, 
ELYRIA, Ohio, 
BLOOMINGTON, Ind., 
BUFFALO, Mo., 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








Tue people of every neighborhood 
and every school district too, should 
get together and read and talk over 
the “Story of a Great Monopoly,” in 
the Atlantic Monthly for March. 


How to Send Money. 


All postoffices register letters — 
hence all moneys for subscriptions or 
for other things should be sent in 
registered letters. Postage stamps 
are taken, and should be sent rather 
than silver change. 

When your postoffice is a “money 
order” office, it is as well to send by 
postoffice orders, but otherwise send 
all money by registered letters. 








Have our teachers and the school 
directors talked over the “estimates” 
to be made at the annual school meet- 
ing to be held Tuesday, April 5th, 
1881? We hope so. 

Skill and competency in teaching, 
as in everything else, can only be se- 
cured by good pay—and prompt and 
regular payment. 

If the teachers who have done so 
well this year, better than ever be- 
fore in a large majority of cases, will 
see to it that estimates are made ac- 
cording to law. The good work so 
well done in 1880 can be largely aug- 
mented in 1881. We throw out the 
suggestion early, so it can be acted 
upon. 

Tne annual school meeting in about 
ten thousand school districts in Mis- 
souri, occurs Tuesday, April 5th. 

Let us all be ready for it. 








Mr. Tuos. E. Garrett of the Mis- 
sourt Republican says: ‘The work 
of a teacher is at the foundation of 
all the professions ; and, in the high- 
est sphere of its mission, the profes- 
sion of a teacher stands at the head 
of them all. It is the first in the or- 
der of time, the first in importance, 
and the grandest in its ultimate ex- 
pression. It lays the base and 
crowns the column with the capital, 
in all the orders of mental architec- 
ture. To use another figure—it is the 
true husbandman of culture; it pre- 
pares the soil, sows the seed, gathers 





Tue Atlantic Monthly for March, 
in the “Story of a Great Monopoly,” 
not only shows the infamy and dan- 
ger of this monopoly, but it shows 
the remedy as well. The remedy is 
all important. 








A committee of the Legislature 
have visited and carefully examined 
the Normal School at Warrensburg. 
Their report and earnest recom- 
mendation is that about $35,000, the 
sum needed to finish the building, 
should be appropriated without delay, 
if only to save the money already 
invested. 

President G. L. Osborne has tabu- 
lated and laid before the members all 
the data and information necessary. 


It will help the State ten-fold the 
amount asked for, to finish this build- 
ing. We think there is wisdom and 
patriotism enough to see this, and to 
act at once. ‘ 








Tat Memorial of the Board of 
Curators of the University of Mis- 
souri to the Thirty-first General As- 
sembly, states the case so plainly 
that it ought to secure action at once 
on the recommendation of the pas- 
sage of a bill appropriating $80,000 
according to careful plans and esti- 
mates made by President Laws and 
Mr. C. B. Clark, an able architect of 
St. Louis, for the extension of the 
main University edifice, which when 
completed, will afford ample room to 
meet present pressing demands for 
room, and also reasonable accommo- 
dations for all the departments of the 
University for a series of years to 
come. 

In the opinion of this Board in 
utilizing present improvements here, 
this would be the cheapest and best 
investment the State could possibly 
make, and this Board further regards 


ther growth and expansion of the in- 





the harvest, and garners the golden 
grain. 


it as absolutely essential to the fur- 


stitution, now so full of hope and of 


Tue election of County Commis- 
sioners is attracting considerable at- 
tention, as it ought to. If the Leg- 
islature had passed the school law it 
would have added mucb to the effi- 
ciency of this office. 

Where County Commissioners have 
done well, and are familiar with the 
duties and routine work of the office, 
they should by all means be contin- 
ued. There would not be quite room 
enough in this journal for us to say 
all that is in our heart or head to say 
of the value and importance of the 
work done by most of the Schoo! 
Commissioners in this State. 

Mr. Eugene A. Evans of Crawford 
county has done a grand and much- 
needed work, and should be re-elect- 
ed, and if possible induced to devote 
all his time to the schools. 

Hall of Boone county, is another 
efficient worker. 

Wilson of Cape Girardeau has 
made reports which have done a 
world of good. 

Underwood of Jasper county is an- 
other strong educator. 

We do not know whether these 
gentlemen are candidates or not, but 
they, and the hundred other honest, 
hard-working, commissioners, should 
be re-elected if they will consent to 
serve again. 








Tue great religious daily of St. 
Louis makes the following valuable 
suggestion, which we hope will be 
adopted : 

“There is one thing the people can 
do, and to this Mr. Harper of the 
Committee on Education of the Mis- 
souri Legislature should direct their 
attention, to-wit: employ teachers 
who can teach without imposing on 
the pupils an unnecessary use of 
books. Snch teachers are expensive, 
but it is better to put money in teach- 
ers than in text-books.” 








L. O. Sraces sends us $1.25. No 
date, postoffice, county or State. 
Where does he live? We cannot 





bright promise. 


guess. 
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A PROSPEROUS STATE. 


E are glad to present another 
editorial on “Our School Sys- 


tem,” from the Missouri Republican 
of Feb. 10, 1881, which will be read 
with interest abroad as well as at 
home, showing the temper of the 
peopie of Missouri on the question of 
good schools. 

We ought to take one step more in 
the same direction. 

We ought to make more liberal 
provision for the payment of our 
teachers, and this session of the Leg- 
islature ought to make provision for 
not only the 

INCREASE OF WAGES, 
but for the payment of the teachers 
at the end of each school mouth. 

Cannot this be done? We hope so. 

The Republican says: 

‘Our Legislature has given several 
emphatic proofs of its unwillingness 
to even entertain propositions for im- 
pairing our State educational system. 

The house voted down a bill to 
abandon the three Normal Schools to 
the counties in which they are loca- 
ted, and it resisted successfully all 
amendments to reduce the appropria- 
tions to the State University, the 
Normal Schools, the School of Mines 
and Lincoln Institute. 

In this it did well, and it is to be 
hoped that both houses will stub- 
bornly refuse to take any step that 
looks to a reconsideration of our 
school system, for the purpose of de- 
grading it or impairing its efficiency. 

Our public school system is part, 


and an 
IMPORTANT PART, 


of the public order in the State. We 
are continually boasting of it; the 
messages of our Governors and the 
reports of our Superintendents of 
Instruction and other State officers, 
refer to it with pride; the press of 
the State again and again reproduces 
the facts and figures illustrating its 
growth and development in proof of 
the progress our peopie are making 
in the civilization and enlightenment 
that bring prosperity and power; 
our people themselves rejoice in 
the steady improvement and rapid 
growth and enlargement of their 
school system, and the outside world 
accept these things as tokens that 
Missouri, if not already, is fast be- 
coming the abode of an intelligent 
and educated people, and the seat of 
a gentle civilization. 

Certainly, it is not advisable to 
tamper with an establishment that 
presents so many indications of gen- 
eral approval, and so many admitted 
claims to public commendation. 

Our biennial appropriations to the 
six upper institutions of learning, 
though liberal, are in no sense ex- 
travagant, and it cannot be said the 
State is too poor to afford them. 


Even with our present moderate 
tax rate, the State revenues are more 
than we require, and are certain to 
steadily increase with our increase in 
wealth and population. 

Our auditors’ reports show no de- 
ficits, and are not burdened with any 
incumbrance that drains the treasury; 
there is no official profligacy to waste 
the people’s money. 

Our public finances are in a heal- 
thy condition and the State shares in 
the general prosperity and thrift of 
its citizens. 

We can well afford to be carefully 
liberal towards the six institutions 
that stand at the head of our schoo! 
system, as long as_ this prosperity 
continues at least, and for this rea- 
son it is to be hoped that the present 
Legislature will receive with disfa- 
vor all propositions to degrade the 
system that may be presented to it.” 





CAN IT BE DONE? 





ES. And because it can be done 
it ought to be done. 


The Medical News, from which, it 
will be observed, we clip several other 
items in this issue, says that “‘a great 
danger lies in the tendency to pro- 
duce myopia from want of sufficient 
amount, or faulty direction, of the 
light by which study is carried on. 


So much has been written on this 
subject of late, that it is scarcely 
needful to more than remind ow 
readers that the labors of Cohn, Eris- 
mann, Liebriech, and others, have 
demonstrated a direct connection be- 
tween the increase of near-sighted- 
ness and improper or excessive stud) 
under imperfect illumination. 

The windows by which a schoo) 
room is lighted should occupy the 
wall of the apartment on the pupil’s 
left hand, and correspond in area to 
one-fourth, or at any rate, one-fifth 
of the floor-space. 

When it is difficult to obtain so 
full an illumination from the left side, 
part of the light may be allowed to 
enter from the right side; but illumi- 
nation from in front of, or from be- 
hind the pupils should always be 
avoided.” 

Of course these suggestions can be 
easily adopted by the use of properly 
and cheaply constructed inside or 
outside blinds, which should be fur- 
nished for every school house. 

All the information obtained at the 
expense of the eye-sight, is too costly. 

On the matter of 

SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS, 
the Medical News says that “much 


forward, thus compressing the Jungs, 
and of bending down the head in 
such a way as to favor congestion of 
the visual apparatus, is often brought 
on by the tops of the desks being too 
nearly horizontal. 

The seats occupied by the pupils 
should be so placed that their ante- 
rior margins are in perpendicular 
lines beneath the edges of the desks. 
They should be broad enough to fully 
support the thighs, and ought to be 
supplied with backs inclined only a 
few degrees from the perpendicular, 
and supporting the pupil’s spine at a 
point one inch below the level of the 
desk for boys, and about two inches 
higher up for girls. Desks and seats 
ought always to be accurately adap- 
ted to the statune of the scholars. 

The importance of 

SCHOOL-HYGIENE 

can scarcely be oyer-estimated, be- 
cause it is especially during their 
school-life that our children acquire 
so large a part of the deformity and 
disease from which they suffer; and 
we have gladly embraced the period 
when, as at present, the minds of 
parents are directed towards ihe sub- 
ject of school arrangements, to urg 
ently invite attention to some of the 
more injurious, and at the same time, 
more easily remedied defects which 
mar the efficiency of our schools.” 

The Teacher, in publishing the 
above so conspicuously, has rendered 
the people and the school children of 
the country an essential and impor- 
tant service. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





HE Missouri Republican, in its 
issue of Monday, Feb. 7, said: 


“The proposition to surrender the 
three Normal Schools, at Kirksville, 
Warrensburg and Cape Girardeau, to 
the counties in which they are loca- 
ted, simply means the abandonment 
of the institutions by the State, and 
with them the abandonment of the 
duty of educating teachers. Such a 
proposition does not commend itself 
to public favor at this time, and it is 
gratifying to observe that it was not 
favorably received in the house. 

The report of the State Superin- 
tendent shows that a great need of 
our State is educated and trained 
teachers to take charge of the com- 
mon schools. Shall we send abroad 
for them, or produce them at home? 

Several years ago we resolved to 
train up our own teachers, and we es- 
tablished the three Normal Schools 
as part of our common school system. 





injury to the growing organisms of| 
children is often inflicted during} garded abroad as proof of a decay of 


To abandon them now would be re- 


school life by faulty construction of| the educational spirit in Missouri— 
the benches or desks and seats fur-|and the opinion would have some 





nished for the pupils. 
A very injurious habit of stooping 


grounds to rest upon. 
It would not be wise at a time when 


we are inviting immigrants to our 
State, to impair the school system 
which we are presenting as one of 
the inducements to immigration, and 
which is one of the subjects that 
many emigrants first inquire about. 

The time may come when the Nor- 
mal Schools will be no longer needed 
to furnish a supply of teachers to the 
common schools. It will be time 
enough to abandon them then.” 

In the issue of the Republican for 
Wednesday morning, Feb. 9, we find 
a condensed report of the several 
speeches made for and against the 
appropriations for the Normal Schools 
in the House of Representatives, clos- 
ing up with the statement that “after 
voting down all the amendments, 

$20,000 00 

was agreed on for each of the Nor- 
mals. Ten thousand dollars was al- 
lowed to Lincoln Institute, and in 
addition $5,090 for a dormitory and 
$1,000 for suitable scientific appara- 
tus was allowed the same institution. 
For the School of Mines at Rolla the 
bill allowed $10,000, but on motion 
of Mr. Steele the amount was in- 
creased to $15,000.” 

Of course the Senate will concur, 
and so the Legislature of Missouri 
puts itself and the people of the State 
on the record as in favor of the best 
system of public schools that the 
wisdom, money and experience o 
the State can devise. 

That is a good record! 


CERTAITILY—WHY NOT? 


E cordially endorse the edito 
rial in The Teacher for January 


on a 





COURSE OF STUDY. 

The Teacher says: ‘*Acknowledg: 
ing the yalue and necessity of a pre 
scribed course of study, does it noj 
seem strange that there should be s 
much diversity in the article itself! 
It the one prepared for Chicago i 
good, why should it not do for Cit 
cinnati? 

If the one arranged for St. Loui 
is perfect, why have another for Bos 
ton? If the one made for Bostol 
was the ne plus ultra, why patch ij 
with amendments, and make radi¢ 
changes every year or two? 

And after all these giants have es 
hausted themselves in producing be 
ter, more comprehensive, more phil 
sophical ones than their neighbors 
some wee little town like Quin 
sends up its pean of triumph, 4 
presents one just a little better th: 
the best. 

Now, this should not be so. Wh 
is good and right for one place,! 
good and right for other places. 

As these courses of study are 4 
signed to suit the mind of the ave 
age pupil, that which suits San Frat 














cisco ought to suit Philadelphia, a0 
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that which satisfies the mental grip 
of a New Englander, ought to be 
strong enough for Charleston or New 
Orleans or San Antonio. 

To this conclusion we must come. 
Either the science of pedagogy is 
very much in its infancy, or inexperi- 
enced hands have had committed to 
them the task of constructing these 
so-called ‘Graded Courses of Study.’ 

In no other way can you account 
for the great diversities that exist in 
them. 

If they wére founded upon philo- 
sophical laws, if the nature of the 
child-mind was thoroughly under- 
stood, and competent, experienced 
hands were intrusted with the work 
of construction, the differences would 
be but trivial: we rather incline to 
think that the law of child mental 
development is but imperfectly un- 
derstood. 

We honor those who attempt to 
construct codes of instruction in har- 
mony with what is understood. But 
we suggest that a commission be ap- 
pointed by the National Bureau of 
Education to take charge of the whole 
matter, and prepare a graded course 
and code of instruction, not suited 
for one city or for one section, but 
broad enough to take in the whole 
country. 

Let the commission be composed of 
men of undoubted ability and unques- 
tioned experience, and give them all 
the time needed and necessary to do 
the work. The result would be of 
incalculable value to the whole sub- 
ject of public education. 

It would aationalize it in the Uni- 
ted States. It would Americanize it 
in the world. 

It would draw our people closer 
together in uniform ways and power 
of thinking and working. It would 
make our teachers more of a disci- 
plined body of workers, drilled in 
many places for uniform work any- 
where.” 





SOLVING THE PROBLEM. 


R. THOS. E. GARRETT of 

the Missouri Republican, tells 
how our teachers are solving the 
problems of society. He says: 


“Education is another ‘voice of one 
crying in the wilderness,’ to prepare 
the way for the greatest confederation 
of peoples the world ever saw. The 
voice has a pleading pathos which 
cannot fail of conversion, and that 
lofty tone, springing only from the 
conscieusness of a new revelation 
and a sublime mission. 

Our noble corps of teachers are 
gathering like sentinels on the heights 
all around, and much depends upon 
their watchfulness and bravery. On 
their banners gleam to the benighted 
a ‘strange device,’ which is at once 


their watchword and the herald of 
victory. Their faces are turned to- 
ward the setting sun, but thev shine 
resplendent with the beams of the 
morning, at whose fountain they have 
drank inspiration, and are now pro- 
claiming the glad tidings of moral 
redemption and a promised land. 

One word—gravitation—solved the 
problem of the universe. One word 
—education—is solving the problem 
of society and mankind. . 

Men may tear down whatever they 
build up except education, which is 
moulded in their type and stamped in 
their very souls. It alone of all hu- 
man architecture is indestructible, 
imperishable, and solid as the found- 
ations of the world.” 


TWO INDISPENSABLE HABITS. 


R. WM. T. HARRIS in one ot 

his late reports on the decrease 
of tardiness, makes the following im- 
portant suggestions, as to the value of 
school training on the habits of pa- 
rents as well as pupils. Dr. Harris 
Says: 

“This decrease indicates a wide- 
spread reform that is silently going 
on in the community, through the 
persistent efforts of teachers. No 
one wi.l question the great impor- 
tance of habits of punctuality. Ina 
civilization that is every year becom- 
ing. more complex and more depend- 
ent upon the combination of each in- 
dividual with the whole of society, 
punctuality becomes a moral virtue. 
Combination is impossible without 
punctuality. 

Every year the community in- 
creases its manufacturing and its 
commerce. The era of machinery 
has come. Each human being is 
called upon to supervise and direct 
(or at least to conform himself to the 
requirements of ) machinery. 

Regularity and punctuality are the 
two indispensable habits of mind 
which lie at the basis of 

ALL SUCCESS 
in business under the conditions of 
euch a life as we live now and toward 
which we are tending. 

The era of the railroad is the era 
in which the rural districts are be- 
coming urban, through the influence 
of the daily newspaper and the intro- 
duction of rhythm into the life of the 
people by the regular arrival and de- 
parture of the railroad train and the 
instantaneous  intercommunication 
with all parts of the world by tele- 
graph. 

More and more, each succeeding 
year, every man, woman and child 
comes to live upon an elevation, as it 
were, whence each can survey the 
whole world. 

Eaci one, by the same means also 








can combine with his fellow men near 


and far off, and interchange products 
of industry, so that each one shall 
avail himself of the labor of all man- 
kind, and enjoy the advantages of 
the natural productions of every 
clime. All this combination, how- 
ever, demands more and more from 
the people habits of regularity and 
punctuality. 

Like the engineer and the overseer 
of a machine, every one, more or less 
is brought into relations of depend- 
ence upon steam and machinery, and 
needs, for success or even for safety 
of life and property, the habits of 
regularity and punctuality, which 
may be called the industrial virtues. 

It is therefore a matter of self-con- 
gratulation on the part of the Board 
of Public Schools, that they can see, 
from year to year, the influence of 
their wholesome disciplinary regula- 
tions extending throughout the com- 
munity, and settling into unconscious 
custom. The whole family is more 
or less influenced by the one child 
who attends school and who makes 
punctuality one of the great objects 
of his life.” 





Tue Atlantic for March has “struck 
oil” in that “Story of a Great Mo- 
nopoly”—a story, by the way, which 
should be read by all. 


Text-books and Courses of Study. 





i age lack of uniformity in the 
conditions of public education 
in the different States is illustrated in 
the last report of Gen. Eaton on 
text-books and courses of study. 

Returns from 31 States present the 
following information : 

The State Board is empowered to 
decide these matters in California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Louisiana, 
Nevada and Oregon. In Kansas, Ne- 
braska, New York and Rhode Island, 
the State Superintendent or Commis- 
sioner has authority to recommend 
the text-books to be used, but their 
adoption and the course of study are 
finally decided by the school commit- 
tee or district boards. 

In Iowa and South Carolina these 
matters have been decided by a com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. 
In Maine authority in these matters 
is delegated to the town supervisor 
or school committee; in Maryland, 
to the county commissioners ; in Mas- 
sachusetts, to the school committee ; 
in New Jersey, to school trustees of 
districts acting with the county su- 
perintendents ; and in Pennsylvania, 
to the directors and controllers of 
each school district, acting with the 
teachers. District or local boards, 
either solely or acting in concert with 
superintendents and teachers, decide 
these matters.in Michigan, Missis- 





sippi, Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


In Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia, the course of study is pre- 
scribed by law, but in the application 
discretion is given to superintend- 
ents, local boards, teachers, etc. 

In Indiana, North Carolina and 
Vermont no definite provision with 
reference to these matters has been 
made. 


A TEST OF PRONUNCIATION. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 
h bes following list of words has 
furnished much amusement to a 


party of young people, who are thank- 
ful to the ingenious author for the 
collection. It has already been pub- 
lished several times. Imagine our 
surprise when we (some of us teach- 
ers, too,) discovered we were in the 
habit of mispronouncing some of the 
simplest words: the errors occurring 
in the italicized words. Should you 
give it a place in your most excellent 
journal, others may be both amused 
and benefited. Respectfully, 
C. E. I. 





‘‘A sacrilegious son of Belial, who 
suffered from bronchitis, having ex- 
hausted his finances, in order to make 
good the deficit resolved to ally him- 
self to a comely, lenient and docile 
young lady of the Mulay or Caucas- 
ian race. He accordingly purchased 
a calliope and a coral necklace of a 
chameleon hue, and securing a suite 
of rooms at a principal hotel he erf- 
gaged the head waiter as a coadjutor. 
He then despatched a letter of the 
most unexceptionable calligraphy ex- 
tant, inviting the young lady to a 
matinee. She revolted at the idea, 
refused to consider herself sacrificable 
to his desires and sent a polite note 
of refusal; cn receiving which he 
purchased a carbine and a bowie knitle, 
said he would not now forge fetters 
hymeneal with the queen; went to an 
isolated spot, severed his jugular vein 
aud discharged the contents of his 
carbine into his abdomen. The debris 
was removed by the coroner.” 





Tue influence of a true friend is 
felt in the help which he gives the 
noblest part of our nature; nothing 
that is weak or poor meets with en- 
couragement from him. While the 
flatterer fans every spark of suspi- 
cion, envy or grudge, he may be de- 
scribed in the words of Sophocles as 
“showing the love and not the ha- 
tred,”of the person he cares for. 





Let us beware how we ever sever 
what is painful in intercourse from 
what is encourageing; never quit a 
friend with words of displeasure ; let 
your last discourse with him be al- 
ways kindly; never give to censure 
the painful distinctness of succeeding 





silence. 
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SELF-APPOINTED CENSORS. 


A T the annual meeting of the Su- 
perintendence Department of 


the National Educational Associa- 
tion, held in the hall of Cooper Un- 
ion, New York city, commencing 
Feb, 8th, an address of welcome was 
delivered by Stephen A. Walker, 
Esq., President of the Board of Edu- 
cation in New York city. 

To this A. P. Marble of Worcester 
responded, and at the conclusion of 
his remarks he introduced William T. 
Harris, LL. D., of St. Louis, who de- 
livered an address on “The Present 
Aspect of Public Education in Europe 
and America.” 

Dr. Harris spoke first of the natu- 
ral education advocated by Rousseau. 
He next sketched the progress of ed- 
ucation in Europe, and then spoke of 
public education in America and its 
‘self-appointed censors,” the maga- 
zine and newspaper writers on such 
subjects. The conclusion of his ad- 
dress was as follows: 

Let us turn censors for a littie 
while and criticise the theories of 
these, our censors. 

I. First we must point out their 
complete bewilderment on the subject 
of the province uf school education. 
They charge omissions and neglects 
to the province of the school which 
belong to other provinces. They 
have not surveyed the entire field 
of education and seen how it con- 
sists of 





FIVE PROVINCES ; 
that of the family nurture which 
would give the child the indispensa- 
ble training in personal habits, the 
use of his mother tongue, the sense 
of shame, respect and obedience to 
superiors. Ifthe 

FAMILY 
training fails in these essential things 
which belong to its province beyond 
all question, how can the censors de- 
mand that school education also be 
remanded back to the family and lefi 
entirely to the parent? 

The province of the school suc- 
ceeds that of the family, and should 
be devoted to giving the child the 
knowledge and skill in the technical- 
ities of the world of science, litera- 
ture and history—‘the conventional- 
ities of intelligence”’—as they ever 
have been called—reading, writing, 
arithmetic. After the school comes 
the education of one’s vocation, trude 
or business in life. Then there is the 
education of the State, the political 
education of the man into the citizen, 
and finally the education of the indi- 
vidual into the mysteries of the ori- 
gin and destiny of man and his rela- 
tion to God. He who claims for the 
school all education, or holds it re- 


sponsible for 
ALL EDUCATION 


is outside of all rational points of 





view, and cannot understand at all 
what the school is, or should be. 

Again, as to the special province of 
the school, what should it teach— 
what should be the course of study? 

We have been told by some of our 
vensors that the course of study is 
unimportant. By other censors we 
are told that this and that other study 
now in the course should be abolish- 
ed, and some other one put in its 
place. There is no doubt to the ed- 
ucator who knows the true province 
of the school that it must give in- 
struction in the use of the means of 
interecommunication — the arts of 
reading and writing. It must initi- 
ate the child into the sciences of na- 
ture which play such a part in eman- 
cipating the human race physically 
and politically in our time. This is 
done by mathematics, physics and 
natural history. The school accord- 
ingly begins mathematics by arithme- 
tic, and it begins natural history with 
geography. 

As physics is the application of 
mathematics to material bodies so as 
to furnish the science of masses and 
molecules, it follows later than natu- 
ral history. The sciences of man 
through which he comes to learn him: 
self and to learn how to combine 
with his fellow-man, are introduced 
by the 

COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES 

of grammar, history and the litera 
ture of the school readers which offer 
selections of poetry, essays, orations, 
romances and scientific treatises for 
the mastery of the child. The com- 
pletion of the common school course 
finds the child largely prepared to 
prosecute his studies for himself and 
to enter indefinitely the worlds of 
man and nature, and learn their con- 
stitution. 

Whatever progress schools may 
make they will always have substan- 
tially the same course of study—be- 
cause these elementary branches, the 
three ‘*Rs,” are the key to all that 
comes after, and because the prepa- 
ration in grammar, history and lite- 
rature and natural science, is neces- 
sary to reveal to the child the outlines 
of the worlds of man and nature, 
which will be his objects of study and 
elaboration in all his subsequent life. 

So, too, we have heard programmes 
disparaged and condemned, as if a 
programme made necessary mechani- 
cal methods and destroyed the vital- 
ity of the school. But seriously, 

« THE PROGRAMME 

is necessary to prevent the omission 
of essential lessons on the part of the 
inexperienced teacher — to prevent, 
also, the omission of attention to an 
hour for recess, and the proper class- 
ifying of the children, the fixing of 
recitations suitable in length to the 
ages of the pupils. 





Again, written examinations are 
condemned and percentages sneered 
at by-one set of censors, while an- 
other set quote percentages (those 
of the Norfolk county), as the clear- 
est and most valuable tests of the ef- 
ficiency of instruction. No doubt 
exists in the minds of practical 
teachers and superintendents that a 
class of pupils not habituated to put 
down the results of study in writing, 
will be able to do but little credit to 
therffselves if tested by a written ex- 
amination at any time. What a les- 
son means to the immature mind of 
a child is not easily divined by the 
person who does not inspect the re- 
sults of a written examination on the 
work. 

From the censors who criticise the 
details of school work to those who 
sweepingly condemn all school work 
is of course a large step. There are 
censors who condemn the whole sys- 
tem of common schools because it 
seems to them to lack means for mor- 
al instruction; secondly, because it. 
seems to educate youth above their 
future callings, and make them too 
aspiring. 

Over and over again in school re- 
ports have been published the inves- 
tigations of our school superintend- 
ents and students of social science 
into the statistics of penitentiaries 
and reform schools. The statistics 
on this subject agree in all substan- 
tial points, no matter when gathered 


or where. 
THE REPORT 


of Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins of this 
city, as chairman of a committee on 
education appointed by the council of 
political reform to report upon com- 
pulsory education in 1873, is a type 
of the best of these reports. It is 
found that the small percentage of 
illiterates in our population furnishes 
a very large percentage of the crimi- 
nals. 

In New York and Pennsylvania the 
illiterate population furnish seven 
times as many Criminals as an equal 
number of inhabitants who can read 
and write. 

The average of the whole United 
States shows ten times as many crim- 
inals among illiterates, asin an equal 
number who can read and write. 

The statistics of the three States 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, show 
that ten times as many paupers come 
from the illiterate population of those 
States, as from an equal number of 


inhabitants who can read and write. 
To one who is familiar with the 


public school, it is quite unnecessary 
for me to call attention to the con- 
stant and effective moral training that 
goes on perpetually in the well-disci- 
plined school. 

The pupil is, first and foremost, 
taught to be regular and punctual; 





to be cleanly in person and polite to 
his fellows ; obedient to his teachers; 
he is taught to be silent and industri. 
ous, attentive and critical in his men. 
tal habits. To sum up all these in 
one word, he is taught to subordinate 
his capricious will and inclinations to 
the reasonable conditions under which 
he may combine with his fellow men 
and share in their labors and in the 
fruits of their labors. The great ad- 
vantage of school instruction 
IN MORALITY 

lies in the fact that the pupil is made 
to do and practice these fundamental 
moral acts of self-control, and is not 
merely lectured about them, or ex- 
horted to do them and left to his own 
caprice. In the school these moral 
habits must be practiced or the instruc- 
tion cannot go on. What wonder 
then, that those who have attended 
school, even for the short period re- 
quired to learu to read and write, are 
found to be ten times less likely to 
reach the jail and prison than those 
who are entirely illiterate? 

Our survey of the natureof educa- 
tion and the problem before us for 
the school to solve, shows us that we 
are not on wrong paths, however 
much we may have to improve in the 
spirit of our work. We have 

A COURSE OF STUDY 
in our schools which opens the win- 
dows of the child’s mind so as vo look 
toward the essential phases of nature 
and man. Our schvol discipline cre. 
ates habits of industry and obedience 
to rule. 

In this direction are proceeding the 
nations of Europe in their attempts 
to educate their peoples. Never be 
fore was there so much to assure us 
that our cause is a substantial one ia 
the designs of Providence, who over- 
rules history. Being assured by these 
things that we are right, it remains 
only for us to go forward with all our 
powers. 7 








THE SCHOOLS vs. INSANITY. 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


66 MID the wild swell of tumul- 

tuous misanthropy”—to quote 
from a Fourth of July oration, not 
unsuggestive are the words of Dr. 
Wilbur of Syracuse, N. Y., as to the 
prevention of insanity. Dr. Wilbur 
is well known as one of the highest 
authorities on the subject of insanity 
and idiocy, and his words therefore 
carry weight. 

Insanity, which is so rapidly on 
the increase in our country, and 
which is fostered by all the circum- 
stances of our people, both commer- 
cial and climatic, is certainly a mat 
ter in which “tan ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” Every 


influence which can be brought to 
bear upon the mind to enable it, ut 
der all circumstances to retain its 
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mastery over itself, is to be encour- 
aged. WhenI speak of a mastery 
over itself, I have already indicated 
one potent occasion of insanity, 
which is a want of will-power. It is 
the unregulated and not the regula- 
ted mind which becomes insane under 
the pressure of outside calamities. 
It is the capriciously yielding, and 
not the law-abiding mind which gives 
way. 

Where a mind allows itself pas- 
sively to drift under the pressure of 
external circumstances, where it does 
not possess the power of turning its 
attention from disturbing influences, 
and the strength of will to keep it 
turned away from those influences, 
there it is piain that we have a fit 
subject for insanity. Whether such 
& person will or will not become in- 
sane will depend largely upon exter- 
nal circumstances over which he may 
have no control. It is the ungovern- 
ed mind, not the self-govered mind 
that is most in danger. 


Whatever then tends to give to the 
child the power of self-government, 
whatever enables him to grasp his 
mind and to turn it at will from one 
subject to another, tends to prevent 
possible insanity in the future man or 
woman. All habits of voluntary at- 
tention, of obedience to laws, all hab- 
its of regularity and punctuality will 
aid in after years in enabling the mind 
to hold itself steadily poised against 
the “strong tide of circumstance” 
which may be in reserve. 


Now what institution more directly 
tends to create and to foster all these 
preventive habits than well-regulated 
public schools? 


It is never often enough to be re- 
peated that the lessons which the 
child learns from his teachers in these 
schools are but a small part of the 
valuable influence of which they are 
the centre. Those who estimate their 
worth solely by the percentages made 
on examination papers, fail to grasp 
the subject. It is well that the child 
should learn to read, wr ite and cipher. 
But leaving that out of the question 
for the present, is any one so blind as 
not to see that it is a wonderful influ- 
ence which we are using when we 
draw thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of children six days in a week, 
year in and year out, to be in their 
appointed places at a given time? 

Can we not appreciate at its worth 
the habit of mental attention they are 
forming in their recitations, of obedi- 
ence in their passing to and from 
their classes at a given signal, and in 
a given order? Some of our friends 
rail at all so-called **mechanism” in 
our school arrangements. But do they 
reflect on what that “mechanism” 
means? It means obedience and ex- 
actness. It means punctuality and 


regularity, and regularity is a type of 
the nature of mind itself. It means 
self-control—and these are no unde- 
sirable qualities in the citizens of the 
Republic. It means self-control we 
say, and that means just so much for- 
tification against insanity. 

Let any one visit and carefully ob- 
serve the working of one of our large 
public schools, and he will begin to 
realize what a tremendous steadying 
influence we are bringing to bear 
through its means. 

As in time of peace we should not 
forget that war is possible, so in face 
of the statistics of our insane asy- 
lums and of the exciting influences of 
our age and country, should we not 
bring all possible influences to bear 
upon the boys and girls which will 
tend to give them a mastery of their 
own mental powers? 

I leave Dr. Wilbur to say in his 
own words the truth which I have 
been trying to make plain. I quote 
from his recent address in Boston: 


“We must invoke the aid of the 
general practitioner of medicine, and 
the medical specialist, and try to en- 
list them in contributing studies in 
this direction. We must invite the 
attention of the social scientist to 
suggest reforms in the social influen- 
ces that tend to the physical and 
moral deterioration of the race. Nor 
should we forget those engaged in the 
work of education. Their aid is es- 
pecially needed in various ways. Al- 
ready the influence of excessive study 
has been noted in the production of 
insanity.. I am inclined to think that 
too much stress has been laid upon 
this as a cause. It is not so much 
the amount of study as the modes and 
subjects of study that are at fault. 
In my judgment, viewing the subject 
from an educational standpoint, there 
is less danger from crowding the in- 
tellect of pupils than from neglecting 
their moral culture. Many years ago 
there was published in a series enti- 
tled ‘Small Books on Great Subjects,” 
an essay by Barlow on ‘*Man’s Power 
over himself to Control Insanity.” 
The main thought of this was that a 
habit of self-control from youth up- 
ward, a mind well poised, had much 
to do in securing immunity from this 
malady. A comprehensive observa- 
tion, I am sure, will confirm the truth 
of this doctrine. Now all proper 
self-control is mainly built up upon 
habits of obedience to parental and 
other authority in youth. What then 
can be expected in the way of self- 
control among our people when the 
education of the household makes 
less and less of such obedience on the 
part of children?” 


Foolish and ignorant as we teach- 
ers are, there are yet some of us who 
know that the question of the public 
schools is not one to be flippantly de- 
cided by any one line of argument or 
from any one point of view. There 


are some of us who endeavor to gain 
some idea of its scope, though no one 
of us can ever adequately measure 
the multiplied influences which it is 
bringing to bear upon the citizens of 





our Republic. 


BURFORD vs. TROUTMAN. 


8 aes following is from one of our 
most valued co-laborers, the Nor- 


mal Worker, Cape Girardeau, Mo.: 


“Statistics from the prisons of 
France in 1876, give the ratio of ed- 
ucated criminals to the whole educa- 
ted population, as 1 to 9,291 ; the ra- 
tio of the illiterate criminals as 1 to 
41.” This seems an extreme. 

J.B. Sanborne of Massachusetts, 
reported that 32 per cent. of Ameri- 
can criminals were wholly illiterate ; 
that 3 per ceat. could read only, and 
that fully 56 per cent. had only the 
rudiments of an education. 

Similar reports have been made by 
other nations. The illiterate yield 
more readily to temptation, and are 
more prone to crime. 

“The spoiled child of fortune” is 
as likely to grow up ignorant and 
vicious as the poor boy of the tow- 
path, or ‘the mill-boy of the Slashes,’ 
—at least, in our Republic. 

The great majority of our success- 
ful men were not the sons of wealth, 
cradled in the lap of luxury, and 
sheltered from all blasts of danger. 
It is the self-made men who have de- 
veloped the resources of the field, the 
forest and mine, the lake and sea, 
ever since the first white settlers 
landed on the Atlantic shores—the 
men “without grandfathers.” 

Merchants, manufacturers, artists, 
artizans, farmers, professional men-— 
the very large majority now in all 
the States of our Union—are those 
on whom the fickle goddess of for- 
tune frowned in their earlier years— 
men who, profiting by their few 
months or years in school, and wisely 
economizing their scanty savings, 
have at last conquered the smiles of 
fortune, and triumphed over the rig- 
ors of fate. 

“Some thirty fold, some sixty fold, 
some an hundred fold,” these sons of 
toil have repaid into the treasury of 
national resources for every dollar 
paid out on their behalf by self-deny- 
ing parents, and frem the public fund 
that sustain the schools. 

Any veteran teacher can quote to 
you from observance, many instances 
to confirm this as a fact, that the best 
way to save money for a child is to 
spend it in thoroughly educating him ; 
or, ag Ben Franklin phrases it,“*When 
a man empties his purse into his 
brains, he is not likely to lose his 
money !” 

Who are the men, usually, that 
grumble loudest and oftenest against 
the school taxes? Not such a man 
as Mr. Burford, who was paying al- 
most a third of the school tax in his 
district (Cape county, Mo.) and was 
urging the voters to favor a 6 months 
term of school. No, it was a Dr. 





Troutman, who never paid a cent of 


school tax, yet bad a house full of 
children who would have been the 
gainers. He mounted a bench, and 
shouted: “We are taxed to death 
now. Such a measure would ruin 
the laboring man.” 

The men of character, energy, and 
foresight ; the men who have inter- 
ests at stake; the men who have 
made their way up from want to com- 
fort or to plenty ; the men who value 
the protection of good laws, among 
industrious, intelligent and thrifty 
neighbors ; these are the men to sus- 
tain schools, in order to save the ex- 
penses of jails and poor houses ; these 
are the friends of knowledge, who are 
willing to give the children a better 
chance than they enjoyed in their own 
struggles. 

Mr. Burford is a worthy citizen of 
the great State of Missouri—which 
stands “among the foremost of all 
the States in her devotion to the cause 
of popular education. In 1853, she 
devoted one-fourth of her revenue 
annually to the maintenance of free 
schools,” 

Armies and navies, with all the vast 
expenses of forts, arsenals, navy 
yards and war materials—are power- 
ful and efficient only in proportion to 
the men by whom they are filled and 
manned. The bayonets that think, 
the soldiers and sailors who fight as 
intelligent citizens to defend their 
rights, are an unconquerable power. 
The Persian armies, slaves and hire- 
lings, were flogged by the lash into 
battle, to attack the free-born and in- 
telligent Greeks, when Xerxes drove 
his innumerable hosts at Thermopylz 
against the Spartans and ‘Thespeans 
led by Leonidas and Hydarnes; and 
at Salamis where Themistocles com- 
manded the Grecian ships against 
three-fold odds. 


Hear the echo of their battle-song, 
preserved for us by Aschylus, who 
fought there : 


**On! sons of the Greeks! 
Strike for the freedom of your country! 
—, for the freedom of your wives and chil- 
dren! 
For the shrines of your fathers’ gods, and for 
the sepulchres of your sires! 
All, all are now staked upon your strife!’’ 


The sea was strown with dead bod- 
ies. The vast army was defeated, 
and only its fragments went back to 
Asia. 

The citizens of our country are its 
only consummate power and safety. 
No money is misspent that trains up 
good citizens. The nation is power- 
ful in the exact measure of its civic 
virtues. The parent, the school trus- 
tee, the tax-payer, the teacher, who 
gives and lives and strives to bring 
up a generation of nobler citizens, is 
worthy of his country and his age, is 
repaying to posterity the vast debt 
and obligations he owes to his ances- 
tors; is placing himself among the 
glorious ranks of public benefactors. 
Too much cannot be done for the chil- 
dren, if we would strengthen the na- 





tion. L. W. Hart. 
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TENNESSEE 


American Journal of Education, 


IMPORTANT. 











O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre 
sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal : 
ae Supt. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, H 
ASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1330. 

I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our owa schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Leon TRousDALE, 

State Supt. 


> —____—_ 

High schools, seminaries and col- 
leges educate men and women for the 
general business of life. The nor- 
mal school qualifies them for the pro- 
fession of an instructor. It is the 
indispensable ground-work of the 
whole superstructure of the public 
school system, as it is extending 





itself over our broad land, and is of 


the first necessity to its efficacy and 
continued prosperity , 


—~<fi- 





Every people must discover for 
themselves the most congenial means 
for their development. and those who 
find the natural sphere of their activ- 
ity quickest, and move within it 
strongest and bravest, achieve the 
highest stage of civilization. 


-— 


IT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 





N closing his last report, General 
Eaton renews the recommenda- 


tions made last year, and these rec- 
ommendations ought to be formulated 
into law without further delay. 

He recommends an increase of the 
permanent force of the office; the 
enactment of a law requiring that 
all facts in regard to national aid to 
education and all facts in regard to 
education in the Territories and the 
District of Columbia necessary for 
the information of Congress be pre- 
sented through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion ; also, that the office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for 
each Territory be created, to be filled 
by appointment by the President; 
that the whole or a portion of the net 
proceeds arising from the sale of the 
public lands be set aside as a special 
fund for educational purposes; that 
provision be made for the publication 
of 15,000 copies of the Commission- 
er’s report for distribution by the Bu- 





reau ; that provision be made for the 
organization of an educational mu- 
seum in connection with the office, 
and for the exchange of educational 
appliances with other countries. 
CONTENTS OF THE REPORT. 

The appendix to the report con- 
tains abstracts of the official reports 
of the school officers of States, Ter- 
ritories and cities, 302 pages; statis- 
tical tables relating to education in 
the United States, 420 pages; and 
an index of 8 pages; total, including 
the report proper of the Commission- 
er, (201 pages ) 931 pages. 


<i 
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THE LONOKE PLAN. 


ON. J. L. DENTON, in his re- 

marks on“Supplementary Schoo! 
Revenues,” in his last report, pays 
the people of Lonoke, Arkansas, the 
following deserved compliment. 

It shows at the same time huw 
good schools attract the best families, 
with money, and enterprise, and char- 
acter. It shows how business im- 
proves, and how property advances 
in value. Mr. Denton says: 

“In some towns and country dis- 
tricts the citizens have chafed under 
the constitutional limit of tax. In 
many instances they would have vo- 
ted ten mills cheerfully — five mills 
for teachers’ wages and five for build- 
ing purposes. The only way to over- 
come this difficulty is to supplement 
the public revenues by private sub- 
scription. The citizens of Lonoke 
adopted this plan in 1879. They sub- 
scribed $10,000, to be paid in five 
equal annual installments, and secur- 
ed the subscriptions by first mort- 
gages on real estate. The subscrip- 
tions were made payable to the coun- 
ty treasurer, who is the custodian of 
the school revenues. 

The effect of this somewhat novel 
arrangement was wonderful. The 
people were lifted suddenly from com- 
parative indifference, to a pitch of 
enthusiasm rarely equalled and never 
surpassed. The public school com- 
menced a rapid growth, and soon be- 
gan to attract families from the coun- 
try, who bought or built residences. 
Property advanced, business improv- 
ed, and a new life was breathed into 
the town. The Lonoke school is one 
of the largest and most flourishing in 
the State. It stands upon the gran- 
ite of a sound educational sentiment. 

The enterprise and liberality of the 
citizens of Lonoke should not only 
be warmly commended, but imitated. 
Dr. Isaac Folsom, the leader of the 
movement, and the noble spirits who 
sympathized and co-operated with 
him, deserve unmeasured praise. 
Their success will inspire hope and 
courage in many towns and villages 
where the horrid nightmare of inade- 
quate revenues hangs over school in- 








terests. The citizensof Austin have 
already adopted what is known as 
the “Lonoke plan,” and are pushing 
forward their educational work with 
a courageous spirit. Their deserved- 
ly popular school is rewarding their 
exertions and expenditures.” 


<i 
—_— 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 





le is with pleasure that we present 
the following extracts from the 


address of Prof. C. M. Woodward of 
Washington University, before the 
St. Louis Mechanics’ Exchange, Jan. 
22, 1881: 

ONE SIDED EDUCATION. 


“You know how strong is the in- 
fluence of early education. Children 
are as tender as plants. We put the 
latter by a window, and pour over 
them a flood of light and life-giving 
rays, and we note how instinctively 
they turn up to the source of their 
strength. They put forth their 
leaves and budding promises, and as 
we look at them from the outside we 
mark their flourishing aspect and we 
rejoice in their healthy growth; but 
if we look on the other side we shall 
find them deficient and deformed. 
What they need is more light. They 
want freedom; they want light on 
the other side; but let us not make 
the mistake of closing the shutter on 
this side. That would be to fall into 
the other extreme. Soin education, 
we must open a new window, but we 
must not close the old one. 

© * * * 

I have been urging the importance 

of 

MANUAL EDUCATION, 
coupled with the intellectual, for 
seven or eight years, and at last I am 
able to say with certainty that we 
have the most complete, best equip- 
ped and thoroughly organized man- 
ual training school in this country. 
I say this to the honor of St. Louis 
merchants, manufacturers and me- 
chanics, and to the glory of the city. 
Yes, gentlemen, citizens whose inter- 
ests are identical with yours have 
generously founded that school for 
the purpose of furnishing that amount 
of manual training which the proper 
encouragement of the mechanic arts 
requires.’ In that school we strive to 
let the light in from all sides; we 
endeavor to develop the child, to 
bring out his inborn tastes and 
SPECIAL APTITUDES. 


We shall turn out not mechanics 
alone, but educated young men, who 
will have sufficient knowledge of 
themselves to choose their vocations 
wisely. We do not shackle their 
hands, nor, on the other hand, do we 
put iron helmets on their heads to 
check the growth of their brains; we 
recognize their mutual dependence. 





EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

You know how often a life is a 
failure from defective or faulty edu- 
cation. Ihave seen very poor law- 
yers who would have made very good 
mechanics, and wretched mechanics 
who would have succeeded as book- 
keepers or clerks, and you have seen 
many similar instances. Some recent 
writers are trying to show that we 
are all wrong in believing that educa- 
tion diminishes crime. Now, I am 
not prepared to admit that these crit- 
ics are right, but I will admit that 
when a man’s education has been 
misdirected, and he is thrown upon 
the community shackled and _bewil- 
dered, and altogether unprepared to 
do the work which perhaps he was 

BORN TO DO ; 

and when in his extremity he resorts 
to knavery and fraud, those who di- 
rected, or should have directed, his 
education, cannot be held blameless. 
I am as certain as I am of anything, 
that a broad, evenly balanced educa- 
tion, must always diminish crime. 

In regard to the details of our 
school, this is not the time nor the 
place to speak more fully. You are 
all invited to visit the school and see 
for yourselves. I will add, however, 
that though the school was opened in 
September last, there is not a vacant 
seat in it. 


ANCIENT VS. MODERN LITERATURE AND 
LIFE. 


I am aware that I am in danger of 
being misunderstood when I advise 
that, in mapping out our plan of 
popular education, we consult the ne- 
cessities of to-day rather than the 
customs and examples of centuries 
ago. I do not underrate the lan- 
guage and literature of Greece or 
Rome, but I do see that mental, mor- 
al and physical development, which, 
after all, is the main result to be 
reached, can be secured equally well 
by first calling attention to the busy, 
working world in which the child is 
to live and act his part. Seek first 
that education which will fit one to 
discharge properly the duties of act- 
ive life, and then all these things 
shall be added. Add high literary 
and scientific culture. In short, edu- 
cate a boy so that when a man he 
will be master of his situation, the 
arbiter of his own fortune.” 


<i 





Don’r fail to read the “Story of 
a Great Monopoly,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly for March. 





Let it be understood that it is not 
so much what the pupil is whén he 
leaves school, but what he has the 
possibility of becoming, is the ques- 
tion. Not his actual possessiens in 


knowledge, but his facility in work- 
ing and his fixed tendencies, are what 
are to determine the value of the ed- 
ucation we have given him. 
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ARKANSAS. 





WE take it as no small compli- 
ment that our efforts and the 


expense incurred to provide plans 
and elevations for ‘“‘convenient and 
attractive school houses,” are so 
strongly and cordially endorsed not 
only by the school officers but by the 
people generally. 

Hon. J. L. Denton, in his last re- 
port, says: 

“The active interest manifested 
throughout the State in the erection 
of more substantial, convenient and 
attractive school houses, is one of the 
gratifying evidences of solid pro- 
gress. 

The enthusiasm kindled in almost 
every town, village and populous 
neighborhood, is steadily ratifying 
itself in improved arrangements for 
the accommodation and training of 
the rising generation. As the people 
are thrilled with the talismanic sen- 
timent, ‘‘Let us live for the children,” 
they direct their enterprise and liber- 
ality to the construction of buildings 
suited to school work. 

Certain external conditions are in- 
dispensable to successful teaching. 


Thomas Arnold, if he were alive, 
could not sustain his reputation in a 
wolf-pen, or a building but little bet- 
ter than an ante-chamber to the tomb. 


All forms of physical discomfort, 
such as extreme cold, extreme heat, 
the o pression produced by a cl»se 
atmosphere, hunger and weariness, 
tend to withdraw the attention of 
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pupils from their studies. 


school house in utter disregard of 
every element of comfort and conve- 
nience, 

A pleasant, eligible and healthful 
site should be selected, and adequate 
provision made for heating, lighting, 
seating and ventilation. There is no 
true economy in making a plain dis- 
trict school house ugly to the “ex- 
treme of parsimony.” The immedi- 
ate saving in money is more than 
counterbalanced by the loss of some- 
thing that is worth more than money. 
An air of taste in the style and sur- 
roundings of a school house posses- 
ses an educational value. The breath 
of progress is in it.” 

Mr. Furlong, of the firm of Fur- 
long & Aunan, the Architect of the 
Board of Education in St. Louis, 
furnishes an illustration of a 

¥OUR ROOM SCHOOL BUILDING 
for this issue, so as to bring the best 
style, as well as the best constructed 
school buildings, within the reach of 
all. r 

Mr. Furlong’s experience and long 
connection with the St. Louis schools 


enables him to provide many impor-| 
tant details of comfort and conve- | 
nience, which greatly facilitate school | 


work. 

Other State Superintendents beside 
Hon. J. L. Denton, have used the 
cuts and plans of school houses that 
have appeared from month to month 
in this journal for years past, until 
the people have become convinced 


There is | 
no reasonable excuse for building a} 








that it is economy both in time and 
money to build neat, comfortable, 
well lighted and well ventilated 
school houses, and properly furnish 
them. 

Before a teacher can do much for 
the pupils or with them, he must 
have a place to teach, and have it 
properly furnished with seats and 
desks, and with tools to work with. 

Look over the resume of the St. 
Louis Schools, which we give on an- 
other page. 





Waaes should be increased in the 
estimates made at the annual school 
meetings to be held soon in several 
States. 

It costs more for teachers to live, 
and we ought to arrange to employ 
only the most competent teachers this 
year. 

Three years on an average is about 
all the children attend school. Dur- 
ing this time the teachers should be 
the best. 

We can secure competent teachers 
only by providing for their prompt 
and liberal payment. We hope this 
will be done for 1881. 





It is one thing to know, another 
to teach. A pupil may be graduated 
by any of the celebrated chartered 
and endowed institutions of learning, 
with the highest honors, and yet not 
know the alphabet of teaching. 

Teaching is a science in itself, and 
is so recognized and treated by our 
public school system. 
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’ UNDYING MUSIC. 


UPPOSE some of the older pu- 
pils commit this to memory for a 


declamation. ‘‘George Eliot” never 
wrote anything finer than this: 


O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 

To vaster issues. 


So to live is heaven; 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonized 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 
A vicious parent shaming still its child 
Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolved, 
Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air. 


And all our rarer, better, truer self, 

That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 

And what may yet be better—saw within 

A worthier image for the sanctuary, 

And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 

To higher reverence more mixed with love— 
That better self shall live till human time 
Shall fold its eye-lids and the human sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. 


This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
Se shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
American Journal of Education. 


Co.umsus, Miss., March, 1881. 


: ly taking charge of the Mississippi 
Edition of the American Jour- 


NAL OF EpvucaTION, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education. J. M. Barrow. 








TE EE IS iocnses 

The Batesville, Mississippi, Blade 
says: ‘In addition to other munifi- 
cent donations to the educational 
cause, Mr. Peabody gave one million 
dollars in Mississippi State bonds to 
the Southern educational fund. As 
there is no question of the validity of 
these bonds, Mississippi will dis- 
charge one honest debt and promote 
the cause of education by providing 
for their payment.” 

The Blade makes a strong appeal 
too, for larger amounts to be exemp- 
ted from execution among the work- 
ing people of the State, and it ought 
to be done. 

The Legislature of Mississippi, at 
its last session, appropriated twenty 
thousand dollars for the purpose of 
encouraging emigration and for es- 
tablishing emigrant agencies in New 
Orleans, New York, and several Eu- 
ropean cities. 

SiG ION Tine 

The Mississippi Clarion says that 
the January semi-annual distribution 
of the common school fund will be 
made just as soon as the chancery 
clerks of Bolivar, Greene, Perry, 
Quitman, Sumner and Sunflower 
counties, make their December semi- 
annual reports of fines and forfeit- 
ures paid over to the treasurers of 
these counties. The distribution of 
this fund cannot be made until these 
reports are received. 





We should watch for a fitting oc- 
casion, and not accustom ourselves 
to put every criticism into words at 
the moment of feeling it, or indeed 
at all; let us husband it rather, for 
some fitting occasion, and not blunt 
the edge of rebuke by wasting it on 
trifles. 





SEnp ten cents if you want to see 


Pror. W. T. Stockton, County Su- 
perintendent of Hancock county, Mis- 
sissippi, says: “I read carefully 
every issue of the American Journal 
of Education, and in my judgment it 
meets our wants and the wants of 
teachers and school officers better 
than any other publication I know 
of.” 

Which is all true, and the working 
teachers and school officers of Mis- 
sissippi unapimously endorse the 
above opinion. 





Let us, before we venture on re- 
buke, be careful to quiet every emo- 
tion of selfishness, else when we 
would correct the errors of another, 
we shall be merely complaining of 
our Own wrongs. 





Tue schools have greatly improv- 
ed the past year—the people feel 
more liberal—the children, and the 
teachers too, enter into the great 
work with more spirit and enthusi- 
asm. A long step forward has been 
taken. 

Let us hold on to all that has been 
gained, and make provision at the 
next annual school meeting, to do 
more and better. We need longer 
terms of school. Our teachers should 
be paid regularly at the end of every 
month. 

Has this been talked over so as to 
insure it at the next annual meeting ? 
We hope so. 





Pror. G. W. Hormes, the County 


Superintendent of Holmes county, 
Lexington, Miss., says: “I find 
the American Journal of Education a 
live, wide-awake paper, full of just 
such reading as both our teachers and 
school officers need. It meets our 
wants fully and fairly.” 

Prof. E. H. Tarrant, Principal of 
the Methodist High School, says: 
“I find the American Journal of Ed- 
ucation a very valuable auxiliary in 
the school-room. 





Woutp it not materially interest 
the people of Mississippi, and the 
editors and publishers too, if our 
teachers would regularly report items 
of interest in regard to the progress 
of their pupils? We think so, and 
take the liberty of suggesting that 
this plan be tried in this State. 

Our teachers are all the time train- 
ing an intelligent constituency for 
the editors and publishers of the 
State. 





Ir will be easy, now the times are 
better and money more plenty, to do 
our faithful, efficient teachers, the 
justice to compensate them liberally, 
and to provide for their prompt pay- 
ment, too, at the end of every school 
month, ia the country districts, as is 
done in the larger cities and towns. 





sample copies of this journal. 


meetings to be held in this and 
other States, if the friends of educa- 
tion will come together and consult 
as to how best to promote the inter- 
ests of the schools, and in this way 
promote their own interests. 

- We hope it will be done without 
fail. B. 


- 
> - 





ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





HE St. Louis Public Schools 
stand so high, and have done so 


much and such efficient work, that 
school officers and teachers from all 
sections of the country are sending 
inquiries to us constantly, asking for 
such data as will enable them, so far 
as it is practicable to do so, to adopt 
the same system. 

We reprint for the benefit of all 
such, the following condensed sum- 
mary of facts gathered from an inter- 
view with Dr. Wm. T. Harris, who 
has been connected with the schools 
for twenty-two years, and who has 
also been for the last twelve years 
the able and efficient superintendent, 
and who leaves us the best organized 
school system on the continent to- 
day. 

The total number of pupils enroll- 

ed in the day and night schools for 
the year 1880 was 55,780. 
The total value of school property 
used for school purposes in St. Louis 
amounted in the year 1880 to $2,764,- 
627. The total number of teachers, 
1,044. 

The total cost of tuition and inci- 
dental expenses based on the whole 
number enrolled, was only $10.66 per 
pupil, for the year. 

In the year 1867, when Mr. Harris 
was elected Superintendent, the whole 
number enrolled was 15,291. 

In twelve years, or up to August 
1, 1880, the date of the last report, 
the total number enrolled in the day 
and night schools for 1880, was 55,- 
780, showing an increase in the 12 
years of Mr. Harris’ administration 
of 40,489 pupils. 

Of course the first thing to be done 
was to properly 

GRADE THE SCHOOLS. 

The most effective work ean only 
be done under a proper system of 
grading. 

There are in our St. Louis schools 
three grades, the High, Normal and 
District. The latter includes Gram- 
mar, Intermediate and Primary de- 
partments in one building. The two 
sexes are educated together. 

Besides these there is held for four 
months in the year, a system of even- 
ing schools. 

There are two sessions per day, 
except in the High and the Normal 
School. 

First session commences at 9a. m., 





This can be done at the annual 


Second session at 1:30 P. M., to 
3:45 P.M. 

The High and Normal, one ses- 
sion, from 9 a. m. to 2:30 Pp. M., with 
one intermission. 
Evening schools hold from 7.to 9 
Pp. M.on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays. 

TEXT BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 

1. The pupils generally furnish 
their own text-books, which are uni- 
form throughout the city. The Board 
provides them for indigent pupils. 
Ink, pens and pencils are furnished 
by the Board for all the pupils in at- 
tendance. 

2. All apparatus, maps, charts, 
globes, black-boards, dictionaries and 
other reference books, are furnished 
by the Board for the use of teachers 
and pupils. 

TEACHERS. 

1. There are comparatively few 
male teaehers in the employ of the 
Board, it being the policy to appoint 
males as principals of first and sec- 
‘ond class district sehools only. 

Pains are taken to secure the most 
skillful teachers for the prjmary 
grades, and higher salaries are paid 
accordingly to these skillful teachers, 

The Board employ two music teach- 
ers. These visit the schools, give 
special lessons, and supervise the 
work of their special department. 

USE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

A rule of the Board prohibits the 
teachers “from using a text-book in 
conducting any recitation, whenever 
the pupil is expeeted to recite with- 
out the book”; ‘tin lieu thereof, the 
teachers are recommended to use a 
syllabus of topics or questions, either 
written or printed, for the purpose of 
securing order and method in the 
treatment of the subject of the reci- 
tation.” 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE. 

It is the policy of the Board to 
build twelve-room buildings, three 
stories in height, having four rooms 
to the floor, and each one placed in a 
corner, so as to get light from four 
large windows, placed two in the rear 
of the pupils and two on the side. 
The school yards usually contain 
about 22,000 square feet. 

DESKS AND SEATS. 

These buildings are furnished with 
“COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS,” 
(See page 259 Dr. Harris’ last report). 
each seat adapted to two pupils. 
Each room seats about sixty pupils, 
if in the primary grades; fifty-six 
if in the higher grades of the dis- 

trict schools. 

The two rooms on either side of 
the hall are separated by movable 
partitions, so that they may be uni- 
ted for general exercises, such 28 
singing, etc. 





and closes at 12 m. 


Each school formerly was supplied 
with a piano, purchased, in part, by 
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money raised by the patrons of the 
schools; the Board furnished one 
half the cost of the piano when the 
school raised the other half. 

It is thought that 700 pupils are 
quite as many as it is desirable to 
bring together in one building. The 
isolation of pupils in rooms contain- 
ing fifty or sixty children, each plac- 
ed under the special charge of a 
teacher for instruction and discipline, 
secures in a maximum degree the 
personal influence of the teacher upon 
each pupil. 

EXAMINATIONS AND SUPERVISION. 

In the higher grades the teachers 
hold written reviews at the close of 
the week on the work of that week. 

The principal inspects, daily, the 
work of his assistants, and examines 
all classes that are pronounced by 
the assistant teacher in charge to be 
ready for promotion to the work of 
the next quarter in the grade. 

The supervising principals inspect 
the subordinate schools under their 
charge once a week, note their con- 
dition in respect to discipline, instruc- 
tion and general management, exam- 
ine classes reported by the principal 
for promotion to higher work, and 
make a weekly report to 

THE SUPERINTENDENT 
of the results of their visit. 

The two Assistant Superintendents 
use all their time during school hours 
in visiting the schools and inspecting 
the work, or conferring with the 
teachers regarding special matters 
pertaining to the conduct of the 
schools. 

A semi-annual written examination 
is held by the Superintendent of all 
the pupils advanced beyond the third 
year of the course of study. 


TEXAS. 


OMETHING ought to be done by 
the present Legislature of Texas 


to remedy the defects in the school 
law. There is wit and wisdom and 
interest and public spirit enough to 
do this we are sure, if the matter is 
definitely presented to the ‘“Solons” 
of this Empire State of the South- 
west. 

The McKinney Advocate, which al- 
ways has a good word for the schools 
and teachers of that vicinity, says in 
a late issue : 

“We are glad to know that the 
Legislature is giving some attention 
to the public school system, and we 
hope that our representatives will in 
their wisdom make the free school 
laws of the State of Texas more effi- 


cient and satisfactory to the people 
than what they now are.” 


Several local correspondents of the 
Advocate write in regard to this mat- 
ter of improving the school law. 

From a Colin correspondent we 
clip the following item: “There is 








general complaint, yea, disgust, in 
regard to our school law. I know 
one teacher who contracted for $40 a 
month, and drew $14 last month. 
Would that some of our legislators 
had to teach that school. Let the 
Advocate, all school teachers, and all 
other lovers of justice demand and 
work for a change in the law.” 

We also find some interesting’ 
items in the Advocate in regard to the 
cost of punishing criminals in Texas. 
It cost, previous to this administra- 
tion, mure money on an average, to 
transport each criminal to the State 
prison, than is paid to educate a 
child in any of the United States, to 
say nothing of any other outlay for 
arresting, convicting, sentencing and 
maintaining the criminal. 

There are in the State prison about 
2,000 convicts, and the report gives 
the following data as to 

THE EDUCATION 


of these convicts. They stand as fol- 
lows: 

NINN oss sasatcovaaincessapecvasseddes enckeaas 768 
ORT WORE BH WETS occ. 0ccdscoccoscsssesscas 993 
With common education ..............008 234 
With thorough education.............000+ 72 


As to habits the previous condition 
of the convicts contains a terrible 
warning and lesson. 


RPT. 5 ass iyeksasdccessesensduesesescates 1301 
Spasmodic Arinker............0escccceseeees 304 

MMMIIINOss saninh ses casisdsscasnses sucepasastcecess 296 
AMNNEE cis castansvenvocescaseosenssoeegstoedss 262 
MBI COURCOD.. scssesissesssccsceesncsccacsesses 1864 
NOG USING tODACCO ........c0rcssccerccceeseceee 293 





A generous offer is made below, 
which will give the teachers an op- 
portunity that should be improved 
without delay. It will be a mutual 
benefit : 

“To every school teacher who will 
send us, as often as semi-monthly, 
brief items of local interest in their 
respective communities, we will send 
them the Advocate free of charge as 
long as they continue their corres- 
pondence, and the same is accepted 
by us; and we will also furnish them 
the necessary statiunery and postage 
for their communications to this pa- 
per. Any one desiring to accept 
this offer will please notify us at 
once. Address all correspondence 
and business letters to 

Jos. W. Barnes, 
Editor and proprietor of the McKin- 
ney Advocate, McKinney, Texas. 





For the keenest intellect that ever 
thought, for the finest genius that 
ever refreshed the heart of the world, 
it is a virtue sufficiently arduous, it 
is a moral triumph brilliant enough, 
to keep the hours true, to fulfil the 
obligations of daily life, to refrain 
from slander, to be resigned in sor- 
row, and to remember the poor. 

ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th of the month pre- 





vious to date of issue. 


THE COST OF IT! 


OL. W. F. SWITZLER, the able 
and veteran Democratic editor 


of the Missouri Statesman, in closing 
a strong editorial article on the cost 
of intoxicating liquors to the people 
of the country, sums up as follows: 

“Coming now to inquire as states- 
men as to the cost to the people of 
the United States alone of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, what do we find? For 
five years ending June 30, 1877, the 
national cxpenditures for intoxicat- 
ing liquors in all forms was, in round 
numbers, 

$3,000,000,000. 

Three thousand millions of dollars ! 
Had any one of our readers this vast 
sum on deposit to his credit in bank, 
what vast and important and _benefi- 
cent enterprises could he complete 
with it. Let us make a summary of 
them. He could build 


A railroad from New York to 
San Francisco at a cost of 


$50,000 per mile ................. $150,000,000 
A railroad from Boston to 

CODD BAIA dicissersiveccscccessses 45,000,000 
A railroad from Chicago to 

NOW: Orleanissss.sicessserceceseee 19,000,000 


A railroad from Lake Supe- 
rior via Omaha, Neb., and 
Austin, Texas, to the mouth 
of the Rio Grandea............ 

A new capitol in each of the 38 
States,costing$2,000,000 each 76,000,000 


80,000,000 


A University in each State, 

costing $2,000,000 each........ 76,000,000 
Endowment of $1,000,000 for 

each University..............008 38,000,000 


All costing the total of...... $484,000,000 
After completing them all he 

would have enough and 

more than enough to pay 

the national debt, which is 2,098,396,610 


TORRE COE sevsariscasccscusees $2,582,896,610 
Leaving for pocket change..... 417,608,390 
or a vast sum with which to build 
churches and school houses, and to 
buy homes and food and clothing for 
poor people, and then have enough 
left to construct across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec Capt. Eads’ ship rail- 
way at the estimated cost of $75,- 
000,000. 

Take another view. During the 
last year (1877) mentioned in the 
above aggregate of five, there were, 
according to Rev. Dr. O. H. Tiffany 
of Philadelphia, 74,572,810 gallons 
of spirituous liquors consumed in the 
United States, or to put it in other 
words, about 27,000,000 bushels of 
grain, or 1,080,000,000 pounds of 
flour. Over 400,000,000 four-pound 
loaves of bread could be made from 
this flour, giving each person in the 
country, if the bread was equally dis- 
tributed, forty-seven and one-third 
loaves. The barrels, if stretched out, 
would reach from Philadelphia to 
Omaha, with a surplus of 73. The 
loaves would cover 675 miles of 





streets ten yards wide. 


MISSOURI'S DRINK BILL. 

But let us come nearer home—to 
our own State. Ex-Gov. B. Gratz 
Brown in his address on prohibition 
makes an exhibit of the amounts an- 
nually wasted in Missouri in alcoholic: 
drinks, as compared with the contri- 
butions to charities, farm wages, 
schools, government, religious sup- 
port, manufactures and railroads, and 
shows that the “drink bill” of Mis- 
souri is little less than all the other 
items combined, as follows: 


Yearly expenditures for alcoholic 


COU fe iesuicccacscscsccadenevaceced $29,600,000 
FATM WAQES........cccrsccsseccrsseceees $8,794,487 
Railroads, net earnings............ 7,954,114 
Manufaeturers’ profits.............. 042,480 
State government ...............c0008 2,848,950 
Paid for schools..............sssesees 2,189 890 
Paid for religious support......... 1,041,000 
Paid for local charities.............. 33,105 
Tax on dram Shop3...........e0ese08 { 

OUD es isdenesicncncseiccsacsenatentes $29,749,026 


Thus showing, first, that Missouri’s 
liquor bill for one year is not much 
smaller than all the other bills com- 
bined, and, secondly, that it would 
take one hundred years to pay the 
State debt ($16,000,000) from the tax 
on dram shops, but only about six 
months to pay it with the money 
spent for liquor! 

And yet, although confronted by 
these stupendous facts, disclosing 
crimé and insanity and wretchedness 
and pauperism and mountains of tax 
burdens upon the people, there are 
those who hesitate to invoke the po- 
lice power of the State to save soci- 
ety from the dangers and disasters 
which environ it by strong drink and 
by strong drink alone.” 


You cannot afford to miss the 
“Story of a Great Monopoly,” in the 
Atlantic Monthly for March. 








Man was not created for some daz- 
zling end; but for culture, continual 
steady moral power. The attainment 
of our destiny is not reached by any 
particular form of life, but by con- 
tinual development and unwearied 
use. We were not made for such 
or such a good, but for perpetual cul- 
ture. 


PaO ny? Sentincl). 

**Buckwheat Cakesand the Measies.’’ 

When a young husband had gone from 
home, and with fond solicitude telegraph- 
ed his little wife,“-what have you for break- 
fast, and how’s the baby?” he received the 
brief, suggestive reply, ‘‘Buckwheat Cakes 
and the Measles.”” We have the report of 
a case in our midst, not where Measles was 
in the bill of fare, but where Sciatic Rheu- 
matism confined Mr. J. Dawson, the well- 
known druggist, to his room fora long 
period. It was stated to our reporter in 
the following words: The senior of this 
firm was attacked with Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism December last, and for four weeks 
could scarcely leave his room. He used 
St. Jacobs Oil, and is now able to be at his 
place of business, feeling no worse for his 
recent affliction. The inference is convinc- 








ing. 
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Tue Literary Wor LD, published by E. 
H. Haines & Co. of Boston, is by all odds 
the fairest, truest and best paper for crit- 
ical reviews of new books, that we have 
in this:country. It has the wisdoim and 
critical insight of F. B. Perkins, the ge- 
niality and sweetness of E. E. Hale, and 
is as independent as culture and money 
can make it. 

It is published fortnightly. Here, for 
instance, is a sample or two of what you 
get from it. Ina review of the “Life ot 
William Cullen Bryant,” while the book 
itself does not seem to amount to much, 
and they say so in a modest, tender way, 
the editors themselves take occasion to say 
that 

““Bryant’s life and character and genius 
were areal benediction to the American 
community. It was avery happy chance, 
if chance we may call it, that made us all, 
as by a tacit common consent, select Wm. 
Cullen Bryant to stand out trom his gen- 
eration, a kind of recognized representa- 
tive of the choicest and best in our na- 
tional character and culture. There was 
a quite incalculable force of education in 
such an example. And Bryant's name 
and fame were dear to his countrymen, as 
if his countrymen had, each and all, a per- 
sonal property and stake in the inviolate 
preservation of so sacred a treasure. We 
should instinctively have resented any im- 
putation of blame to Bryant, as an injury 
directed against ourselves.” 

On the value of 

BOOKS, 
we find in the same number the following 
quotation: 

‘Books are our most steadfast friends; 
they are our resource in loneliness; they 
go with us on our journeys; they await 
our return; they are our best company; 
they are a refuge in pain; they breathe 
peace upon our troubles; they await age 
as ministers of youth and cheer; they 
bring the whole world of men and things 
to our feet; they put us in the centre of 
the world; they summon us away trom 
our narrow life to their greatness, from 
our ignorance to their wisdom, from our 
partial or distempered vision to their calm 
and universal verdicts. There may be 
something of discord in their mingled 
voices. but the undertone speaks for truth 
and virtue and faith.” 





AMONG the most striking things in Sr. 
Nicuo as for March, are Mrs. Oliphant’s 
admirable paper giving the touching story 
of **Lady Jane Grey” (to be followed in 
April by the companion article on “Mary 
Queen of Scots’’); Mrs. Clara Erskine 
‘Clement’s second paper of “Stories of Art 
and Artists,” with six pictures; and the 
anonymous “Mystery in a Mansion: a 
Story of anS. 8.” There are more than 
fifty illustrations and a page of music. 





Tue Art AmaTEUR for February con- 
tains an article on **‘A Homelike Country 
Home,” “Stained and Polished Floors,” 
“Embroidery Materials and Designs,” and 
kindred topics. Evidently ‘the Art Am- 
ateur” is bound to make itself a necessity 
to every one in any way interested in dec- 
orative art. Montague Marks, publisher, 
New York: $4 perannum; single number, 
35 cents. 





Tne Laptgs’ Ftorar Capinet for Feb- 
ruary. Adams & Bishop, New York. 

This number opens with an artiele enti- 
tled “Hints tor February,” on the selecuon 
of seeds and bulbs to be planted as soon 
as the frost comes out of the ground. 


.SANSKERIT AND ITS KINDRED LITERATURES. 
Studies in Comparative Mythology. By 
Laura E:izabeth Poor. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

The substance of this book, embodying 
knowledge acquired in a field inaccessible 
to general reader-, was read betore some 
select audiences of very intelligent people 
in Boston and vicinity, to their great in- 
terest and delight. 





THE New Pivutarcu; Lives of those who 
have made the History of the World. 
Edited by Walter Besant. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Biography in History teaching us by ex- 
ample. We remember the movements of 
nations chiefly by the actions of great 
men, and every characteristic period ot 
history has one man at least who seems to 
express and illustrate it. 

“The New Plutarch” tells of those who 
have fought a good fight and gone down 
to the grave honored and remembered, be- 
cause they greatly dared. 





LITERARY STUDIES FROM THE GREAT Brit- 
IsH AuTHORS. By H. H. Morgan. St. 
Louis: G. 1. Jones & Co. 

The volume contains representative se- 
lections from celebrated English writers, 
from Chaucer to Macauley, with the lines 
numbered in fives. Its value in the class 
rvom can be seen at a glance. 





ries. By Sophie May. Illustrated. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

A charming little story for youngest 
children. Get it atrd read it aloud to them 


and see how their eyes will sparkle. 





Tre Sitver MEDAL. 


By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. 


Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

A good story for boys. We quote a few 
words: “I find it’s worth a great deal 
more to a fellow to feel that he is honest 
and can pay his own way, and take hard 
knocks without grumbling, than it is to 
be rich and petted.” 





ApaM Situ. By J. A. Farrer. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The first book in a series to be devoted 
to English philosophers. 
before the reader what each English phi- 
losopher thought and wrote about the 
problems with which he dealt, not what 
we may think he ought to have thought 
and written.” 





Down Sout; or, Yacht Adventures in 
Florida. By Oliver Optic. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 


“Great Western Series.” Apart from the 
adventures incident to the cruise of the 
yacht in so inteiesting a regionas Florida, 
the volume, like its predecessors in the se- 
ries, has its own story relating to the life- 
history of the hero. 





For the study of Shakspeare Hudson’s 
Annotated Edition of his plays cannot be 
tao highly praised, Each play has a full 


duction. Ginn & Heath, Boston, 





APpPLeTons’ JouRNAL for March gives a 
varied bill of fare, including adventure, 
travel, romance, &c. We have papers on 
“Tennyson s New Drama,” on “George 
Eliot,” and an original story by Barnet 
Phillips. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 





Tue “National Sunday School Teacher” 
for March, besides the lessons and edito- 
rial departments, presents a biil of fare 
that the workers in the Sundy School will 
desire to go through. 





Tue Twin Covusixs, Flaxie Frizzle Sto- | 


“Weseek to lay | 


This is the last volume but one of the} 


historical, critical and explanatory intro-| 


Tue contents of the “North American 
Review” for March must win the attention 
of all by the timeliness of the topies dis- 
cussed. First, we have a thoughtful and 
moderate article by Bishop Coxe on “The- 
ology in the Public Schools.” The author 
would sternly exclude from the school 
room all sectarian dogmas, whether Papist 
or Protestant, but he insists on the reten 
tion of the Bible, first because that book 
is the principal fountain of our English 
speech, and secondly because it is really 
the base of our social system. The sec- 
ond article is by Captain Eades, who en- 
deavors to show the practicability of his 
ship-railway, its advantages over all canal 
schemes, and why the United States can 
witbout risk guarantee the payment of 6 
per cent. interest on $50,000,000 f the cap- 
ital stock of the proposed company. The 
other articles are **The Free School Sys- 
tem,”’ by Jobn D. Philbrick, being a reply 
to the recent strictures of Mr. Richard 
Grant White on the public sctiools; **The- 
ological Charlatanism,”’*by Mr. John Fiske, 
will also attract attention. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 

Scripner’s Montuiy for March pre- 
sents a table of contents of great interest, 





; writes of “George Eliot” and ‘The Met- 
ropolitan Museum,” and takes note of 
| Bishop Coxe’s exception to part of a re- 
cent paper in “Scribner” on the Bible So- 
ciety. ‘Home and Society” treats of “A 
Mother’s Duty to her Girls,” “A New 
| Cooking Stove,” and ‘Servants’ Rooms 
|and Quarters.” The book notices are by 
specialists, too. 

A LONGFELLOW NUMBER OF THE LITE- 
RARY WoRLD.—Following the precedent 
jset in its well-known “Whittier” and 
| “Emerson” numbers, The Literary World 
|for February 26is a “Longfellow” num- 
|ber. From a dozen States; from Maineto 
| California, from the far South, from Nova 
| Scotia, and from England, it has assem 
| bled some fifleen pages of matter, descrip- 
| tive, critical, and congratulatory, address- 
|ed to Mr. Longfellow and his writings. 


| 





Our Li1TLE Ones for March is a beauti- 
|ful number. Pictures on nearly every 
| page, and the stories will make the chil- 
|dren happy. Russell Publishing Compa- 
| ny, Boston. 

| 





| Tue Nursery, a monthly for youngest 


| readers. The choicest of pictures. Its 
articles whether in prose or verse, are 


| adapted with great care to the capacities 
|of children. A song set to music is given 
|in every number. 

| 


| Pror. C. V. Rirey of Washington, 
|D. C., editor of the American Ento- 
mologist, has a few full sets of Vol. 
III., just closed, to dispose of, and 
|has concluded to send the full vol- 
jume to all former subscribers who 
may want it, or to any library, natu- 
ral history association, or editor, 
postage prepaid, at the reduced price 
of $1.50. The information in the 
magazine is of permanent interest, 
and the volume will be of value to 
any one interested in entomology in 
any of its bearings. 





Orders with remittance will be 
promptly attended to, and should be 
addressed to Prof. C. V. Riley, 1700 
Thirteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 





and Dr. Holland in ‘Topics of the Time,” | 





Tue Globe Democrat copies the fol- 
lowing complimentary notice of Miss 
Emressa Jordan, one of our best St. 
Louis elocutionists, from the last 
issue of the Bunker Hill, (Ill.) Ga- 
zelte: 


“The elocutionary and musical en- 
tertainment given in the Congrega- 
tional Church on Thursday last was, 
all things considered, the most excel- 
lent of the many we have been per- 
mitted to enjoy this season. Miss 
Emressa Jordan of St. Louis, in her 
readings and recitations, acquitted 
herself in so superior a manner as to 
amply confirm all the commendation 
brought to usconcerning her. Wheth- 
er her selection was pathetic, descrip- 
tive or serio-comic, she interpreted it 
in a manner which left no room for 
adverse criticism. We greatly regret 
that we have not a copy of her titles 
at hand to enable us to make fuller 
mention. The music which the pro- 
gramine was interspersed with was 
also greatly enjoyed. The audience 
was the largest of the season, and all 
were highly pleased with the entire 
programme.” 





Important to Travelers. 
Special inducements are offered you by 
the Burlington Route. It will pay-you to 
read their adv.rtisement to be found else- 
where in this issue. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

We will be pleased to correspond with 
parties wanting scholarships in any Cow- 
mercial College in St. Louis. Circulars 
and valuable information free. Address 
this office. B. 


IF you wish to attend one of the 
largest and most thoroughly practical 
and best controlled institutions, go 
to Johnson’s Commercial College, 210 
and 212 North Third Street. We 
take pleasure in recommending this 
popular and largely attended college. 
—[Globe-Democrat. 








Good Hotels. 

Hotel accommodations for travelers are ol 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch or other summer 
resorts. “Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York city, is a very 
popular resort, because the attendance there 
is prompt and satisfactory. The charges are 
reasonable and the menage complete; try it. 
Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see that 
Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where you 
enter. 

gas" Man is likea musical instrument— 
he is worthless unless in tune. At times 
the system needs the strengthening effect 
of a tonic; the blood needs reinforcement, 
and the vital energies a stimulant. Iron 
in various forms has been in use for many 
years, and no better combination of it with 
other vitalizers than Dr. Harter’s Inox 
Tonic, is known in this country. It is# 
safe and reliable remedy in Dyspepsia 
General Debility, Want of Vitality, and 
the usual disorders attendant upon a pros 
trated system. — Burlington [Lowa], Ga- 
zette. 








(Monroe [Mich ] Commercial). 

Mr. Clarence B. Stoddard, the druggist, 
informed us that Mr. Louis Hope, a suffer- 
er with rheumatism for a number of years, 
obtained the greatest relief by the use of 
St. Jacobs Oil. 


the 
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APPLETONS'’ 


NEW READERS! 








More than 90 of the 114 County Commissioners in Missouri advocate the use of Appletons’ New Readers. 
Read what they are saying daily. 


I would express my unqualified approval of them. 
MAX McCANN, Ex-Commissioner Henry County. 
I believe them to be the best I have ever seen or used. 
T. B. CARMICAL, Commissioner Howell County. 
They should be used in every school. 
T. C. 'TIBBELS, Commissioner Worth County. 
Thestyle is good, the type is perfect, and the matter excellent. 
B. F. THOMAS, Ex-Commissioner Grundy County. 
They are worthy of the attention of every school board. 
T. C. FLYNN, Commissioner Stoddard County. 
I most heartily recommend them to one and all. 
HENRY BELL, Commissioner Oregon County. 
I consider them vastly superior to any other series I have seen. 
D. B. NICHOLS, Ex-Commissioner Schuyler Ceunty. 
I think they are well adapted to our common schools. 
J. M. HARDY, Commissioner Moniteau county. 
They far surpass any other series with which I am acquainted. 
HUGH R. STEELE, Ex-Commissioner Cass county. 
I have never before seen anything in the school book line to equal them. 
D. W. O BANNON, Commissioner Madison county. 
‘They are most excellent books. J. R. EVANS, Ex-Com’r St. Louis county. 
I consider them the best, far the best, ever presented to the public. 
H. Y. MABREY Ex-Commissioner Wayne county. 
They will be highly appreciated by every intelligent educator. 
e M. H. WILLIAMS, Ex-Commissioner Greene county. 
How they will make the little folks’ eves sparkle. 
S. G. McCLUSKY, Commissioner Nodaway county. 
I unhesitatingly pronounce the.n superior in many respects to any now in use. 
J. I. THOMPSON, Commissioner Cass county. 
They are unsurpassed by anything I have ever seen. 
V. P. KELLEY, Commissioner Clinton county. 
They possess many rare and excellent features. 
DANIEL MATTHIAS, Ex-Commissioner Laclede county. 
I appreciate them as superior Readers in many respects—shall try to introduce 
them. VIRGIL A. HUGHES, Commissioner Warren county. 
They are superior to any Reader ever used in this county. 
WM. CHRISTIAN, Commissioner Ralls county. 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing them books nf great merit. 
G. HUGHES, Commissioner Clay county. 

J. J. Russell, Commissioner Mississippi county, Mo., says: I have examined these 
books, and like them very much, both for their neatness and originality, and they are 
well adapted to our common schools. 

W. F. Drake, Cormmi-sioner Atchison county, Mo., says: I consider Appletons’ 
Readers excellent, and I shall call attention to them at the meeting of our committce 
on adoption. e 

§. S. McLaughlin, Commissioner Adair county, says: I have looked over your First 
and Fifth Readers, and think they are an improvement on these we have. Many 
teachers in this county want a change in Readers and Spellers. 

A. Labhardt, Commissioner Gasconade county, says: Examination of Appletons* 
Readers satisties me that they are excellent books. Their intrinsic worth entitles 
them to unlimited success. 

W. R. Brown, Commissioner Cedar county, says: 
others. 

F. H. Miller, Commissioner St. Clair county, says: 
superior to any others I have ever examined. 

C. R. J. MeInt rff. Commissioner Livingston county, says: 
T. Harris’ name connected with them, Ll was satisfied of success. 
vinced me without a doubt. 

D. L. Grace, Ex-Com’r Crawford county, says: After careful and critical examina- 
tion of Appletons’ Readers, [ believe them to be superior to any others to which | 
have given attention, and think they will be extensively introduced in our schools. 

_N. F. Knight, Com’r Camden county, says: 1 consider them an excellent series. 

'T, J. Musgrove, Com’r Camden county, says: 1 have used Appletons’ Readers in 


I consider them superior to any 
I consider Appletons’ Readers 


As soon as Isaw W. 
Examination con- 


* Alexandria School, and am pleased with them. 


W. N. Clingan. Com’r Jeflerson county, says: After careful examination, I cor- 
sider Appletons’ Readers the best now published. 

W. M. Lumpkin, Com’r Miller county, says: Having duly examined Appletons’ 
Readers, | take pleasure in recommending them to the patronage of the public. 

W. 'T. McClure, Ex-Com’r Barry county, says: I have baen searching for somethin 
that would develop thought in the young reader. I have found it in Appletons’ Read- 
ers. 

D. B. Nichols, Ex-Com’r Schuyler county, says: I have examined Appletons’ 
Readers, and consider them vastly superior to any others I have examined or used. 

C. F. Sanders, Com’r Scotland county, says: [I have read every sentence in Apple- 
tons’ Readers, and unhesitatingly pronounce them by far the best I have ever seen. 
Hope to see them very generally adopted. 

W. H. O. Perry, Com’r DeKalb county, says: 
ers, and am well pleased with them. 

J. G. Jones, Com’r Dallas county. says: I have given Appletons’ Readers an ex- 
amination, and can say, conscientiously, that lam very favorably impressed with their 
merits, 

L. A. Wilson, Com’r Cape Girardeau county, says: After a careful examination of 
Appletons’ Readers. I consider them superior to any others that I have ever exam- 
ined, and { shall endeavor to secure their adoption in this county. 

C.C. Fogle, Com’r Schuyler county, says; Having carefully examined Appletons’ 
Readers, I find they possess some very excellent points of merit. I shall be pleased to 
recommend them. 

E. R. Carr, Ex-Com’r Andrew county, says: Appletons’ New Readers arg a great 
improvement, not only in one, but in many particulars. 


Address L. 8. HOLDEN, Agt.. 11 N. 7th Street, St. Louis. 


I have examined Appletons’ Read- 





W. F. King, Com’r Lawrence county, says: I have examined Appletons’ 
> r iy, says: s’ Readers 
and find them worthy to be introduced into every schooi in this Seg y 

A.J. King, Com’r Vernon county, says: I have examined Appletons’ Readers, and 
feel justified in saying they are superior to any others I have ever seen. 

D. W. Graves, Com’r Montgomery county, says: | have critically examined the 
full series of Appletons’ Readers, and regard them as superior to any others now in 
use. I would be glad to see them adopted in our schools. 

Jessie Lewis, Com’r Monroe county, says: Unhesitatingly, I pronounce them far 
superior to any I ever saw. 

Joe Mills, Com’r Putnam county, says: I have examined Appleions’ Readers, and 
am pleased to say that they are just what is needed in our schools. 

J. H. Satterfield, Com’r Ozark county, says: Appletons’ Readers are, in my judg- 
ment, superior to a: y others I have ever examined. I shall be glad to have them in- 
troduced into our schools. 

8. W. Crossley, Com‘r Cooper county, says: Appletons’ Readers are unsurpassed by 
any I have ever seen, The matter is good and well arranged. The material, printing 
and binding excellent. 
_ P. Monaghan, Com’r Perry county, says: 1am convinced they are possessed of mer- 
its that are wanting in many other text-books that I have used in long experience. 

I. R. Shelly, Com’r McDonald county, says: I believe Appletons’ Readers to be un- 
surpassed by any now published, and look forward to see them generally adopted. 

H. M. Peterson, Com’r Sullivan county, says: Appletons’ Readers are the model 
text-books. They are properly graded and fully up to the time. Every intelligent 
teacher will appreciate their merits. 

John B. Breier, Com’r St. Louis county, says: No other series have so many com- 
mendable features as Appletons’ School Readers. May our county adopt them as 
text-books. 

R. A. Daniels, Com’r Maries county, says: I have examined Appletons’ Readers 
carefully, and regard them s"perior to all others. 

Ve A. S. Robinson, Com’r Pulaski county, says: I have examined Appletons’ Read- 
ers. They are the best Lever saw—just what we need. 

A. J. Ray, Com’r Barton county, says: Think them excellent; type clear, good binding, 
and general features attractive. 

J.S. Coleman, Com’r Carter county, says: Am highly pleased with them; can cheerfully 
recommend them to teachers and school officers. 

Oliver Guthrie, Com’r Saline county, says: From my long experience of forty years in 
teaching, I have not examined auy similar books in advance of them in the methods of 
progressive development. ; 

James C. Anderson, Com’r Carroll county, 
the best that I have ever seen. 


Thomas Owings. Com’r Howard county, says: Like them very much; they are something 
new, both in arrangement and matter. . 


says: I consider them perfect gems—by far 


Geo. N. Elliott, Com’r Linn county, says: The reading matter is choice and of pleasing 
Haid while the methods of instruction embrace and utilize the best modern progressive 
ideas. 


J. P. Collier, Com’r Christian county, says: Ican commend them to Boards of Education 
desiring a change. 


J. A. Russell, Com’r Wright county, says: 1 want our county to adopt them as text-books. 


D. Ferguson, Ex-Com’r Caldwell county, says: Ihave examined Appletons’ Readers, and 
believe them to be unsurpassed by any ever published. 


R. Mercer, Ex-Com’r Adair county, says: Having carefully examined them, I take pleas- 
ure in recommending them as a series abounding in merit. 


W. N. Doyle, Com’r Knox county, says: Learning to read will be easy, pleasing, natural 
and rapid, with these books in the hands of a competent teacher. 


S. A. Underwood, Com’r Jasper county, says: 


Our teachers say give us Appletons’ 
Readers, and we will give you better readers. re ” 


J. A. Livingston, Commissioner Newton county, says: After thorough examination, I am 
free to say they are in advance of anything I have yet seen. 


Alfred Mann, Commissioner Chariton county, says: I regard them superior to any, and 
would like to see them adopted as text-books in our public schools. 


J. W. MeGiven, Commissioner Johnson county, says: They are at least thirty years ahead 
of what we are using at present. 


G. W. Talent, Ex-Commissioner Bollinger county, says: I pronounce them excellent 
works; just what is called for in our schools, and I shall be glad to have them introduced. 


Calvin Jadwin, Commissioner Dent county, says: 1 am prepared to say of Appletons’ 
Readers, that they are superior to any others I have seen. 


ae N. Deacy, Commissioner Ray county, says: I consider them the best I have ever 
examined. 


J. H. Shelton, Com’r St. Francois county, says: They are just what we want in every 
school in this county, and I most cheerfully recommend them to school boards throughout 
the country. 


A. Murphy, Commissioner Hickory county, says: I am prepared to say that as compared 
with any other series, Appletons’ Readers have no equals. 


R. E. Young, Commisssoner Cole county, says: Iam unable to see how pupils beginning 
with No. land completing with No. 5 can fail to become perfect readers. 


D. I. Caldwell, Commissioner Jackson county, says: Having carefully examined the 
whole series of Appletons’ Readers, I hesitate not to give my unqualified approval of them. 


J. B. McMurray, Commissioner Marion county, says: I have examined Appletons’ Read- 
ers, and am well pleased with them. I would like to see them adopted in the county, and 
shall use my endeavors to have them. 


R. Ritter, Ex-Commissioner Franklin county, says: I have carefully examined Apple- 
tons’ Readers, and take pleasure in stating that they are excellent in every particular. I 
consider them superior to any others now in use. 


J. K. Kidd, Commissioner Osage county, says: ‘I have no hesitanc 
them, and shall take trouble to bring them to the notice of the School 
ary. 


Squire Cahill, Ex-Commissioner Franklin county, says: After a careful examination, I 
pronounce them far superior to any now in use in this part of the State. And others. 


D. APPLETON & CO.,N. Y. 
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Wuart would help Missouri more at 
home and abroad than for the Legis- 
lature to vote—as there is plenty of 
money on hand—to enlarge the State 
University at Columbia, as requested 
by the curators, and to finish the 
Normal School at Warrensburg. It 
could all be done for less than $120,- 
000. Why not do it? 

The people want it done. 





Still Another Route. 

To keep up with, or a little ahead of its 
competitors, the Chicago & Alton have 
put on an additional midday train between 
St. Louis and Chicago via Jacksonville and 
Bloomington. Passengers for Hannibal, 
Quincy, Keokuk and Peoria can take this 
train, save sleeping-car fare, and reach des- 
tination at more seasonable hours. The 
new train will leave Union Depot at 1:20 
p.m. on and after Monday, February 21. 
Ticket office, No. 117 North Fourth, under 
Planters’ House. 

a 


His Exact Words. 


Prof. J. R. Geddes of Glenwood, 
Minnesota, as one among many oth- 
ers now taking advantage of the sys- 
tem of “Instruction by Mail,” writes 
as follows: 

“Prof. W. H. Miller, Bunker Hill, 
Illinois: I would like to finish the 
‘course’ as soon as convenient, but 
not any faster than correctness will 
warrant. Iam delighted with it as 
far as I have gone. 

Very respectfully, 

J. R. Geppes, Glenwood, Minn.” 


5 neeeenenneniitliens 

JUVENILE SMOKERS. — An eminent 
physician, observing the large num- 
ber of boys under fifteen years of age 
on the streets with cigars in their 
mouths, was prompted to examine 
the breath of this class of smokers, 
and for that purpose selected thirty- 
eight boys between the ages of nine 
and fifteen. In twenty-two of these 
cases*he found various disorders of 
the circulation and digestion ; palpi- 
tation of the heart and more or less 
marked taste for strong drink. In 
twelve there was frequent bleeding at 
the nose, and twelve had slight ulcer- 
ation of the mouth caused by to- 
bacco. The doctor treated them for 
their ailments, but with little effect 
until the habit of smoking was dis- 
continued, when breath and strength 


were soon restored. The effect of 


tobacco in creating a taste for strong 
drink is unquestionably very great. 
If the testimony of some tobacco 
users and medical men is of any 
weight, one of the most radical meth- 
ods of keeping the youth from being 
led to intemperate drinking is to stop 
the use of tobacco.—[Sanitarian. 


—~<i- 
— 





Tue “Aids to School Discipline 
work like a charm—would not be 
without them a day for any conside- 
tion” — says Prof. ©. P. Hudson, 


IRON 
, Meath i TONIC 


ts a Preparation of IRON and CALISAYA BARK, in combination with the Phosphates, 


Endorsed by the Medical Peston, and recommended by them for Dyspepsia, General Debility, Fee 

ale Diseases, Want of Vitality.&c-, &&. ov 

Manufactured by the pr.! musten Medicine Co., Ne. 213 N. Main Street, St. Louis. 
The following is one of the very many testimonials we are receiving dally: 

Gentlemen-—Some three months ago I began the use of Dk. HARTER’S IRON TONTC, upon the advice 
ofmany friends who knew its virtues. I was suffering from general debility to such an extent that my 
labor was gn! burdensome tome. A vacation of a month did not give me much relief, but on 
the cont was followed by increased prostration and sinking chills. At this time I be “> the use of 

NIC, from which I realized almost immediate and wonderful results. The old energy 
returned and I found that iT have don force was not permanently abated. I have used three bottles of 
the Tonic. Since using it I have done twice the labor that I everdid in the same time during my illness, 
and with double the ease. the tranquil nerve and vigor of body, has come also a clearness of 
> never before 1. if the Tome has not done the work, 1 know not what. I giveit the 


ost gratefully yours, 
Troy, O,, Jan. 2, 1878. J.P. Watson, Pastor Christian Church, Troy, O, 


For Sale by Pruggists and General Dealers stalenaalanaanil 





County Superintendent of Schools ry Turspay, April 5th, 1881, the an- 


Hardeman county, Tennessee. ee scbool meetings are to be held 


We do not see how any teacher | j,, a]/ the ten thousand districts of 
can get along without them. 


Send for circulars, enclosing stamp 
for reply, toJ. B. Merwin, No. 704 
Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


the State of Missouri. 


<> 
—_ 


(Agency Commercial Colleges. Schol- 
arships for sale in all the leading commercial 
| colleges of St. Louis. You will save money 
and get valuable information by addressing 
| the office before investing. B. 


Cc ATALPA 


= or express 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





—— 


Seeds and Trees 
seat varieties. By 
Send for prices and essays. 

. C. TEAS, Columbia, Mo. 


NOTES & CARDS 
Elegant Styles at 
shortest notice for 


least money. Sta- 
tionery and fine 
§. D. CHILDS & CO , 
76 Washington Street, Chicago. 


HE June examinations for admission to Har- 
vard College, the Lawrence Scientific School 
the Law School, and the Medical School, will, ~ 
hereafter be held simultaneously in Cambridge, 
Exeter, N. H., New York, Fhiladelphia, Cin- 
cingati, Chicago and San Francisco, on the 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday foilowing the 
last Wednesday in June. They will begin this 
year on Thursday, June 30th, atS8a mM. 
Candidates may present themselves upon a} 


part of the examinations. 0": ARRH Speedily and Permanently Cured. 





engraving. 
14-39 





For recent examination papers and further in- Send for testimonials and mode fof treat- 

: ) - 
formation address the Registrar, Harvard Col-| <a feo eon wnsanes om 
lege, Cambridge, Mass. 14-36 


LS —————| PINCKNEY’S AGENCY 
—FOR— 











Schoots..Teachers 
| 1. Supplies Schools and Familics with Teachers. 
| 2. Supplies Teachers with Positions 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
the best Schools. 
aoa U. 8. School wnd College Directory. 
COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
| Domestic B saildiag Cor. Broadway and 14th 8t., 
New York. 14-3 6 


Tracts for Christians 


by Richard 
Kandolph. 


Stages of Faith, 5c. The Unwritten Word, Ic, 
| or 8c per doz. For sale by Central News Com 
| pany, Philadelphia. 14-3 It 


ORSTEDS BY MAIL. 20 knots for 
ec. Send silver. ¥.Garainer, Lynn, Mass 
Box E. 1a-1l @& 












‘ALS ~ Send for FREE sample copy 
Sw NS BEE S ofthe Weekty Bee Jour- 
~ nal, re. NEWMAN, Chicago, Il. 

14-3 9 


Illustrated, Scientific, 


Popular, Twice a Month! 
In its Fifth Year! 


w3-The only journal of its kind west ot New 
| York! Only $1 25 per year; 6 months, 75cents 
(it wiil pay you to send for our confidential 


terms to agents). JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 
14-24 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, —" ~ 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- PUBLISH 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 





GERM Eh 








| Anderson’ 8 Histories and Historical Readers; 
Scalds, General Bodily | Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; : 
Pains | Keetel’s French Course; 
, 


| Reed and Kellogg’ 8 Graded Lessons in English, 


and Higher Lessons in English. 
Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted “ntchisen’ *s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Feet and Ears, and all other | Henderson’s Test-words in English Orthogra- 
Pains and Aches. 


phy, &. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
1l-10e eom 46 Madison St. ® Chicago. 
No Preparation on earth equals St. Jacoss Orn | 
as a safe, sure, sim and cheap External | 


Remedy A trial entails but the comparatively | 
trifling outlay of 50 Cents, and every one suffering | 
prorwed pain can have cheap and positive proof of its | 11) sourse two years, three hours daily; 


Directions in Eleven Languages. | shorter course, one year. Term begins October 
80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS (7. Application at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
MEDICINE. | any day after October 1, from 10 to 12a. m 
For circulars, apply to R. R. RaYMonD, 
18-0 10 Principal. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


A. VOGELER & CO., 


Baltimore, Md., U. B.A. | 








Tow est 





Prices 


FOR EVERYTHING 


IN THE 


MUSIC LINE. 


HOY 


SIiN. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


SCHUMAN'S 
Series of Self-/nstructors, 


For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Violin, Flute and 


Guitar. Each book different. Separate illustra- 
tions, suitable for each instrument. 

3°The cheapest and best low-priced books 
published. Price, 75c each. 

33" No matter where you see a piece of music 
or music book advertised, we can furnish it. 

The English, German, French, Italian and 
Spanish languages spoken in the house. 

x" Experience, 35 Years <€3 

Orders addressed to BALMER & WEBER, 8t. 

Louis, Mo., willreceive prompt atfention. 
14-2 


FONETIC TECHER FOR 1981 


ENLGRJD AND IMPRUVD. 


This munthli iz nau the ergan ev the 
Spelimg Referm Asoshieshun, and iz de- 
voted tu th’ amendment and simplifica- 
shun ev Ipglish spelimg. It yuzez the 
alfabet adepted bj thé American Filoleji- 
cal Asoshiashun, and cenfermz its spel- 
img tu th’ standard pronunshiashun ev 
the dicshuneriz. It wil centan articlz 
orijinal and selected frem th? penz ev th’ 
ablest filelojists, fenetishanz and ejuce- 





terz. 
e TURMZ. 
1 cepi, 1 yer, post-fre....... $ .50 
10 cepiz, do do . - 4.00 
30 do do do (wun adres) 10.00 


100 do do do do 25.00 
pes 1 baund cepi fer 1880 sent post- 
fre fer 55 cts. 

The suroiuleshun ev the TRCHER 
iz wjd and groing, and it thus becumza 
valyuabl medium for advertizing. 

01 comyuniceshunz shud be adrest tu— 
T. R. VICKROY, Editor and Publisher, 
1117 Nerth 25th st., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, New York. 








ANY AND 
E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades,can 
be had 


CH EA P 


by;calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 OHESNUT_SE&REET, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Church Seats. 


(REVERSIBLE). 





REV. A. R. WINFIELD writes as follows : 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. My Dear Sir: After so long a time, 
and having had the best opportunity for thoroughly testing your ‘Gothic 
Reversible Settee,” for churches, 


SS 





I take pleasure in saying that our people, as well as myself, are greatly 
pleased with them. I can recommend them strongly as a very cheap seat, 
a very comfortable seat, a very durable seat, and where the church is used 
for Sunday School purposes, they are, without exception, the best seat for 
both purposes, I have ever seen or used. I take pleasure also in saying 
that you filled the order promptly, and I found everything to be, in all re- 
spects, exactly as you represented it. You are at liberty to refer any one 


wishing church furniture to me at any time, and I shall recommend your 
house as every way reliable, prompt, and satisfactory. 
Very truly yours, 


A. R. WINFIELD, 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, Hot Springs, Ark. 





No. 165. Stationary Back, Folding 
Curved Slat Seat. 


No. 163. Reversible Back, Stationary Seat. 


The above cuts represent our best Settees for Court Houses, Halls and Churches. 
We recommend them as the best seats made. During the past twelve years they have 
given our customers entire satisfaction, as the subjoined testimonials show: 

We call attention to the following: Castings are made of the best quality of Scotch 
Pig and Lake Superior [ron. They are substantial and elegant, and are warranted 
against breakage in leyitimate use. 

No. 163 has a reversible back, and is recommended when the church is used for Sun- 
day School, as by reversing one seat a large class may be brought face to face. 

No. 165 has a paneled back, made of Ash and Walnut, and the slats of the seat are 
alternate Ash and Walnut. 


Woluntary Testimonials. 

Dear Str: The New Gothic Reversible Seats put into the M. E. Church, corner of 
Twenty-fourth and Morgan Streets, are so satisfactory, after a thorough trial, and 
combine so much of comfort, utility and economy, that | take pleasure in recommend- 
ing them to all who contemplate seating churches or halls. A. C. GEORGE. 

The New Gothic Reversible Seats furnished our hall at Webster, Mo., are as com- 
fortable as uphelstered seats, ‘cooler’ in summer, strong, cheap and convenient. If 
Ihad another hall to furnish, I should buy your seats. Resp’y, R. P. STUDLEY. 

Dear Str: The Seats furnished our Circuit Court room are, as regards cheapness 
and durability, not excelled vy any seat made; the blinding of the two colors in the 
finish adds very much to the beauty of the room. Iam with much respect. yours,&c. 

J. W. CARSON, Sheriff and Collector, Audrain County, Mo. 
Yazoo City, Mississippi, June 10. 

Gentlemen: We take pleasure in saying that the Seats purchased for our new Court 
House give complete satisfaction as to workmanship and price. They are a decided 
improvement on anything of the kind’ we have yet seen; comfortable, durable and 
cheap. Respectfully, Robert S$. Hudson, R. Bowman, W. 8S. Epperson, Committee. 








Church Seats, Pulpits, Blackboards for Sunda 
ts, &c., write direct and address with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MEE 


VVIN, 
Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


For circular of y Schools, Court 
House Sea 


* | time. 








Tools to Work With. 


Will SCHOOL OFFICERS as well as TEACHERS, 
please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
ucators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of twenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do ¢wenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACE BOARDS, 
ALL AROUND THE ROOM, 


A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c. &c. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chestnut St., St. Louis, M9 





LEADING BOOK HOUSES. THE 








American Educational Series. 


New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetio, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 


JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


ACKNOWLEDGED 
Through Car Route 


IS THE 





D, APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series; 
si Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 
CHOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
or L. S. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 
a. ay Mo. 





No change of cars $7;,400'5,70,. 
No change of cars 31,400579. 
No change of cars <i, 400'37¢. 
No change of cars Hasoo Ue. 
No change of cars #740018 To, 
No change of cars §7-g05%70,, 
No change of cars $.¢00'S79. 
No change of cars §1..0U'570 
No change of cars tereas, 0.” 














ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PURLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 

11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, lowa. 























Organ for only $50 cash. )irect from 
Factory to Sabbath Schools and Clergymen. ST. LOUIS TO 
Plain walnut, 5 octave, double reed, 7 stops, or- No change of cars Ottumwa. 
gan nicely finished, complete in every respect, 
and warranted for 5 years. PEERLESS OR- 
GAN CO., Port Colden, N. J. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 




















ygy-"Remember this when going 


EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 


8t. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 
fice, 120 North Fourth Street, corner ef Pine. 
J C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’1 Manager. Gen’] Pass’r Agent. 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 


704 Chesaut street, St. Louis,Mo. 
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FOR ALL POINTSE 


North, West & Northwest. 
ITiIS THE ONLY LINE 


Runping Pullman Sleeping cars between 
ST. LOUIS and PEORIA 
AND 
ST. LOUIS and ROCK ISLAND. 
It is the SHORT LINE between 


Sst. Locuis, 
Cedar Rapids, 
Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 
Parlor Cars with Reclining Chairs between St 
Louis and Burlington, and Pullman Sleeping 
Cars from Burlington to Minneapolis WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 
The FAVORITE ROUTE between 
St. Louis, Ottumwa, Des Moines, 
Council Blaffs, Omaha and Lincoln. 
wgrPassengers by this Line have only one 
change of cars between St. Louis and Lincoln 
Nebraska Direct connections at Omaha with 
through trains on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
All Points in the Far West. 


werThe most pleasant route for Dubuque, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee, LaCrosse, and 


ALL POINTS NORTH. 

Steel track and superior equipment, combined 
with their Great Through Car Arrangement, 
makes this, above all others, the favorite route 
to the North, Northwest, and the Far West. 

Try it, and you will find traveling a luxury in- 
stead of a discomfort. 

W. D. SANBORN, Cc. G. LEMMON, 
Gen’! Agent. Ticket Agent. 
112. NORTH FOURTH STREET, 112 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JAMES R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Chicago 


 & os _—- General Manager, Chicago. 
-_ c 





St. Louis and Cairo Short Line 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the ONLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, 
Ticket Agent. 


GEO. W. PARKER, 
General Manager. 





b penhnmy situation anywhere as teacher in 
common or graded school, by a man of 25 
years’ successful experience. Good references 

Address, H ., 704 Chestnut Street. 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 





This eloquent and spicy work has just been 
puklished. It was written by Walter <a 
and contributions made to it by Prof. W. F 
Harper. In this work Prof. Harper has exhib- 
ited his peculiar and attractive eloquence in its 
most beautiful form. The following are some of 
the subjects treated of: Josephine Bonaparte; 
The Most Thrilling Event in American History; 
Byron, Burns and Moore; A Rocky Mountain 
Sunset; The Past is Gone, the Future is Here; 
The Wars of the Roses; rriage of Great Men; 
Aspirations of Young Men; Youthful Error anc 
Mature Wisdom; A Lonely Deathbed; Great 
Men have no Continuance; The Downfall of Na- 
tions; Cultivation of the Aésthetical Faculty; 
The Nebular yee A Feast of Eloquence; 
The Fate of the Earth. and many other subjects. 
Every student and every teacher should have the 
book and get some knowledge of general litera- 
ture. If you could only read Prof. Harper’s 
essay on the Cultivation of the Asthetical Fac 
ulty, which begins as follows: ‘‘Nature never 
betrayed the heart that loved her,’’ you would 
be convinced that the book is worth ten times its 
cost. 

The book is gilt-edged, neatly bound, and is 
certainly a gem to any library. The ‘‘Missouri 
Teacher’’ says: ‘‘It contains many pure gems 
of literature clothed in the most beautiful lan- 
guage, and teachers will find the work filled 
wiih the inspiration they need.’’ The ‘‘West 
ern Educational Review’’ says: ‘‘*The subjects 
treated of in this instructive and entertaining 
work are thrilling in their dramatic effect, and 
we think an investment of one dollarin ‘Gems of 
Literature’ a good one.’’ Regular price, $1.00; 
introduction price, 75c; examination price, for 
teachers only, 60c. Give it a trial. 

13-10 1404 SAYLER & Co., Eaton, Ohio. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 





Train No.3, Daily, 













Train 1, Daily with Through 

STATIONS exceptSunday Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 

Orleans. 
Leave Chicago.... . 8.40 a. 8.30 p.m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4 4p. 3.55a.m 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.Wp. 5 45a. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave ( entralia..... 10.05 p 6.15 a.m. 
Arrive Cairo........ 4.0ha. 10.50 a. m. 
Arrive Martin 7.40 a. 1.25 p. m 
Leave Martin 1lv.40 a, 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville.... 7.3: p 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.la. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan... .... 2.°5 p. 3.3 a.m. 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p. 8.15 a. m. 
Arrive Jackson,Ten 10 40a. 4.00 p.m 


Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45 a. 
Arrive Mobi'e, Ala. 1.50a. 


BSSBEESSSBSEESSERESSBE 


Arrive Gr. Junction!2 45 p. 6.00p.m. 
Leave (-r. Junction 6.22 p 6.22 p. m. 
\rrive Memphis. .. 8 20 p. 8.20 p. m 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p 3.21 a.m 
Leave Jackson, Miss *.4% a. 5.498. m. 
Arrive Vicksburg 8.(0a. 8.00a.m 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a. 


11.00 a. m. 





NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 p. m 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00a m. the 
second morning (38% hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
than by any other route. 

NOTE—That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago at 
8:3: p.m., arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p.m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6:00 p. m 

NOTE—That passengers leaving on Train No 
1, make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15 p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 
8:20 p. m. 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. ,and the quick 
time we are thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 
sengers can secure sleeping car accommodations 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15a.m., and 
again at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 

Respectfully, A. H. HANSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northern Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


St. Louis! 


McGuffey’s Revised 


Readers Adopted 


On Regular Introduction 
Terms by a vote of i8to6 


From the Report of Committee on 
Oourse of Study: 


“Your committee being of the opin- 
ion that in the matter of durable bind- 
ing, gradation, completeness, and es- 
pecially in its features of review les- 
sons, the Revised edition of MeGuffey’s 
Series of Readers is much superior to 
Appleton’s, recommend to the Board 
the introduction of McGuffey’s Re- 
yised Readers in place of the old se- 
ries now in use, on the terms con- 
tained in the proposition of the pub- 
lishers.” James P. Macinn, 
Wm Bovron, Joun J. McCann, 
Epw. HumMMELL, JOHN GILWEE, 

Of the Committee on Conrse of Study. 


XP At a Special Meeting of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the City of St. Louis, held Tuesday, 
August 24th, the above report of the Committee 
on Course of Study was accepted, and McGuf- 
tey’s Revised Readers adopted for the St. Louis 
Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 


ERSONAL—TICKNOR & CO. 
the well-known Merchant Tailors of 
St. Louis, (established in 1857) will, 
upon request, send free by MAIL. 
FULL LINES «f Samples of PIECE 
GOODS, THEIR RULES FOR SELF 
MEASUREMENT, PRICES, Etc.,— 
thus enabling you to order from them 
clothing of late styles and perfect fit. 

The postal facilities now are such that a 
whole suit of clothes can be sent by mail 
ata very small cost and with perfect safe- 
ty. Ticknor & Co. refer to thousands of 
their customers whom they have thus sup- 
plied during the past 23 years. 








Interesting Announcement. 


To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 











C. E. RUSSEUL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
JOHN J. SPROULL, General Agt., New York. 





Gold as a Cure for Drunkenness. 


Dipsomania or Drunkenness of all stages per- 
manent'y cured with Dr. L. E. Keeley’s Double 
Chloride of Gold Remedy, in nine days. I have | 
thoroughly investigated and tested it, having 
cured a number of our reputable citizens who 
were diseased from drink habit. Consultations | 
and communications of inquiry strictly confiden- 
tial. Send fer pamphlet of explanation. 

P D.CORDELL, 
Sole agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas; 





office 704and 706 Washington avenue, St. Lou- 
is, Mo. 13-6 


struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
to your very homes. For particulars, address 


W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 
Bunker Hill, Mlinois. 


13-6 14-5 
STANDARD 


10,000 BOOKS, 


NEW AND OLD. 


1>°Catalogues Free.-E5 
WANTED AGENTS: —I have special books 





for agents. State what catalogue you want when | 


you write. 
388 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


Cc. A. PIERROT, 


8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 





Square and Cube Root. 
As simple as Simple Addition, on an 
Entirely New Pian. 


Recommended by the principals of over two 
hundred high schools and colleges. Over 2,000 
were sold during the past year by one house at $. 
each—not one cent less. We will close out stock 
on hand at 50e. This includes 1 set hard-wood 
blocks in neat case, with hand book and card- 
board illustrations. Address this office. B. 

18-10 14-3 


J. B. LEGG, ARCHITECT. 





J.B. LEoce, 
Architect and Superintendent, 
Ss. E. Cor. Olive and Fifth Streets, 
; ST. LOUIS. 

Plans, specifications and working drawing 
furnished for all classes of public and private 
buildings. Furniture, office and ornamental 
work. Parties wishing to build will find it to 
their interest to send 25 cents for a book of 45 de- 
signs, entitled ‘‘A Home for Everybody,’? pub- 
lished by J B Legg, Architect. 13-10 14-9 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


“Evansville Route.” 








(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 


Sst. iouis 


—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleening Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. 


offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and Nortb 
western Kentucky. 


Fer threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. 
JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 
W.F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 





No other line can 








117 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 
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